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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“THE ONLY. GOOD SAUCE.” 
It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 
In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


Asx FoR “LEA: AWD PERRIS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester. 





Messrs. Crossz ‘& Buackweutt, London, and ‘by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen 
generally throughout the world. 


See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers and Labels. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES 


AT ; 
ESTABLISHED D H} A N H} S. A.D. 1700, 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s. to 55s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6. 
Electro Forks, Table, from 24s.; Dessert, 16s. Coal Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c, 
Spoons, ,, »» 248.3 ws 16s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, er Joa s 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s. to £24. Gaseliers—2.light, 18s.: 3-do., 5-do., £6 6s. 
Dish Covers, in Sets—Tin, 23s.; B. Metal, 65s, | China and Glass—-Dinner and Ten edions, &e. 
Electro Cruets, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. Kitcheners—from (3 ft.) £3 5s. to (6 ft.) £33. 

» Liqueurs, from 40s. to £6 10s. Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 


ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE 


DEANE & CO, (xing Willicm Street, ) LONDON BRIDGE, 


CROSSE AND BLACEKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 
SPECIAL MEDAL FOR PROGRESS, 
AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
may be obtained in Imperial quart bottles, of all Grocers and Italian Waisditeenen, 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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NEW MUS: 
HE following HALF-A-DOZk 


from the enterprising firm of Mes 
in New Burlington Street, are of unusu 
undoubtedly be ranked as standard music 
antipodes of that ephemeral but prolific clas 
which the public are now so much flooded 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ S Silvery Peals. Morceau Brilliant, camenet 
STE E A PE N Ss. pianoforte by Berthold Tours. 4s. “‘ A very — 
is pi < ‘ Silver, 


ws ad : > runs through this piece, making the title, 
| Sold by all de alers throug tout the W orld. very apt and appropriate.” 
|The Skylark’s Song. Morceau ve Salon, composeu 


the pianoforte by Berthold Tours. 4s, ‘THE SKYLARK 
is also very brilliant 


J . SONG, by the same talented composer, ’ 
ILL and effective, and cannot f: nil t » be appreciated by all lovers 
«| of sterling music,” 
In Shadowland. Song. Poetry by Rea; music by Ciro 


Pinsuti. 3s. ‘‘ We cannot speak too highly of this exquisite 
song ; its pensive sweetness has seldom been equalled.” 
































For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and cure 
of disease. From their timely use rendering the doctor 
unnecessary, they are universally known as |The Fountain. Song. Written by Dr. Carpenter. The 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. music composed by W. T. Wrighton. 3s. “ Thissong has a 
| happy and enlivening melody pervading it, which renders 
1 ' happ) 8 yi g it, 
To be had of all Chemists at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. it really charming.” 


per box. 
Passing Clouds. Song. Written by Frank Murra The 
music composed by Henry Gadsby. 4s. ‘* A very pretty son 


Gi A SS SHADES. set to exquisite music, and not toe difficult for the amateur 
of moderate ability.” 


And So Will I. Song. Written by Rea. The music 


composed by Ciro Pinsuti, $s. ‘* The simplicity and fresh 
FERN CAS CASES, ness so apparent in the arrangement of this song will make 
it very attractive in the drawing room.” 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES Aim High. Song. Written by Joseph J. Dilley. The 
* | music composed by Henry Gadsby. 3s. ‘‘ We cannot fail to 


AND admire the sentiment expressed in this song ; and itsstirring 


ORNAMENTAL TILE melody, so well adapted to the words, will make it a general 


favourite.”—From the Brighton Times. 


WIND 0 WwW B 0 XE Ss. When The Ship Comes Home, New Song. Music by 

" Miss Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 4s. ; post free 24 stamps. 

Wi M As a piano solo, by B. Richards, 3s. ; post free 18 stamps. 
indow Glass of all kinds. **Bids fair to become a second ‘Far Away.’” — Brighton 
Times, ‘‘The air is very sweet and simple.”—Norvwick 

Mercury. ‘By reason of its inherent beauty is sure to be 


PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS attractive. ~ Sheffield Te legraph. “‘Isvery effective "Bolton 


Guardian. “Will become a great success. Western Mail. 


Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. “Is sure to inspire sympathy.”—Orekestra. “It appeals 


powerfully to the feelings Dorset Chronicle. 
All post free at half price in Stamps, 


See, I ATG cent: ses nnaen temrermest o. bint 


to her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. New Burlington Street. Order of all Music-sellers 
SECURITY FROM FIRE AND THIEVES. 


CHATWOOD'S “INVINCIBLE” SAFES, 


CAN ONLY BE HAD IN LONDON, At THE pDeEYor, 


120, CANNON STREET, EC. 


A Price List containing full details of the constructions of 
these Safes is forwarded Post Free on application. 








The only secure and reliable Safes sold, and, as proof thereof, is the 
only Safe made subject to Thirty-six hours’ test with any kind of Burglars’ 
appliance s before delivery. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Paris, 1867. Havre, 1868. Dublin, 1865. Oporto, 1868. Vienna, 1873. 


120, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, at Second-hand Price. 

AXMINSTER and WILTON, all sizes. 

Second-hand TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and WILTON, to be sold cheap. 
TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and VELVET PILE—a large quantity. 


E. A. HEWETT, 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 
1, DELANCEY STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
































ADVERTISEMEN TS. 





sILLIARDS. 


=—==/THURSTON & CO.,, 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 




















GOLD MEDAL '& 


meaning, 'POWDER.L| 


Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, rah sweet, and digestible. 


Sold everywhere in 1d. 2d., and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., Qs., and 5s. boxes. 


What is Life without Health? 


WATTS SIR RICHARD JEBBS STOMACHIC 
APERIENT PILLS. 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, 
will be found particularly calculated to act as a family aperient and health restorer. Its operation is pleasantly mild, 
while cooling and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver is so marked, that 


no family should be without these pills in the house, Sold in boxes, by Chemists, at 1s. 134d., or free by post 14 Stamps, 
from the Agent, 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW, ==> P4878», ap room 


QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 








By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | MADE WITH 
we , 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this New Serial YEATMAN S YEAST POWDER. 
should be sent, before the 18th of each month, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. AND ALL GROCERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Dedicated to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


M. W. BALFE’S NEW GRAND OPERA, “IL TALI: 
The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. Italien Translation by Signor G. ZA... 
PERFORMED WITH TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS AT HER MAJESTY’S O. 
COMPLETE WITH PORTRAIT, PROEM, AND MEMOIR, 2ls. 


VOCAL MUSIC. | VOCAL (continued), 
EDITH’S PRAYER (Placida Notte), sung by Mdme. | A SONG TO MERRIE ENGLAND (Cantiam « 
area saan, « also > by Malle. Seeae, hema a | Taghilierre), Glee for Male Voices, arranged by G. . 
a ae + 48.) Macfarre 
DITTO in C and B fi 4s.; RADIANT 'SPLEN ‘DOURS (Nella viv iva trepidanza), sung 
GOLDEN LOVELOCKS (Folto Chioma), "Duet, Tenor by Madame Curistins Nixssoy, also by Malle. : 
and Bass 4s:| | Trt1eNs, original my Si kak abe ile i 4s. } 
THE ROSE SONG (Candido flore), sung by by Signor ¢ Cax- DITTOinBflat .. .. . on oe ot ce Gh ’ 
PANINI, original key oo 4s. | 
DITTO, in A flat and B flat |, ©. | can anon oom PIANOFORTE. . ‘ 
I LOVE THE SKY (Mi piace uncielo), sung by Siguor SRB ROSE GONG; ... -. Wiinara Kuan 4s. 
ae ee ~~ See ees Worms Kvas 4s. 
OH, WHO SHALL SING THE RAPTURE (Oh, chi Ne we me we we - 
ORL aah, cmng by Sigur Ron, weighing ©. | wans0ne | “" Briwuzy Ricmarps 4s. 
MONARCH SUPREME (Sommo Signore), PRAYER, EDITH PLANTAGENET... ae = 
and WAR-SONG (L’arco ements omy va Signor FANTASIA ... = 7 Madame oo . i 
Rota, original key ... 4s. ee try Wy oop ene ase eee eee : Ga ee oy 
THE WAR-SONG separate, in lower key . 4s. + ngs oo +: yo ay 
ON BALMY WING (A te coll’ aure asera), sung by Signor | THE CRU SADERS MAROH... M. W. Barer os. 
CaAMPaNtnt, original key _... ‘a. DITTO, for Two Performers ... Sir Jutivs Benxepicr 4s. 
DITTO, in B flat 43. FANTASIA J. THzoporRE TREKELL 4s. 
WEARY HOURS (Ahi che tedio che languor). “Duct | RENE THE RING (Transcription) Ditto 4s. 
adapted from the Chorus of Ladies ... 4s. | BENEA TH A PORTAL (Transcription) Ditto : 4s. 
BENEATH A PORTAL (La guerra appena), "Romance CONCERT FANTASIA ... ... FrepEric ARCHER 6a. 
oe ee cane by Mdlle. Maris Rozz, original key . JULES ROCHARD’S EASY PIECES. 
in a = s. IN , 2s. 
THE LADYE EVELINE (Canzone d’Evelina), sung by nanaeue Are “soles ee es ra 
Madame Curristins Nixssoy, also shed Mdlle, Tit1Ews, LADIES’ CHORUS and WAR- SONG .. sr cate See 
pinto me wee ae . vee oes . ~ = THE ROSE SONG ‘ a> Abe ae ae 
ose 8s.| THE CRUSADERS’ MARC 2s. 
ye pnt (Gi ai, iin nig by Madame a GOLDEN LOVELOCKS, and Toni “WHO SHALL & SING ‘ 
or 8. \ > 28. 
DITTO, abridged for Drawing-room performance... .., 4s. . eaieesd . 
WHY SWEETHEART (Caro perché si dolente), Trio, | DANCE MusrC. 
sung by Mdme. Curtstingz Nitsson, Mdlle. Mariz THE TALISMAN WALTZ. TIlust. Cmas. Goprrsy 4s. 
Rozz, and Signor Rota 4s., THE TALISMAN GALOP. Illust. Ditto 4s. 
ASONG TO MERRIE ENGLAND. (Cantiam dell’ Inghil- THE TALISMAN QUADRILLE. Illust. Ditto 4s. 
terra), Part Song, 8.A.T.andB. .. 4s.| THE TALISMAN LANCERS. [Illust. Cuas. Coome 4s. 





LONDON: DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





Just Published, post free, Fourpence-halfpenny. 


HOW TQ MAKE A FORTUNE BY ADVERTISING. 


HINTS BY A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER. 


Hundreds of Pounds may be saved by carrying out the ideas expressed in 
this small Pamphlet. 


LONDON : 


§. WEBB, 432, OXFORD STREET; AND CURLING & DOCCETT, 106, FENCHURCH STREET, EC. 








WORKS BY THE LATE DR. BEKE. 
ORIGINES BIBLICA; A FEW WORDS WITH BISHOP COLENSO, 


Or, Researches in Primeval History. ON THE SUBJECT OF THE Exopvus OF THE ISRAELITES 
AND THE POSITION OF Mount SINal. 


Third Edition. Price 1s. 
Williams & Norgate, Henrietta Street. 


“MOUNT SINAL A VOLCANO.” WHO DISCOVERED THE SOURCES OF THE NILE? 


Price 2s. 6d. Second Edition. Price 1s. 
Williams & Norgate. 


x THE BRITISH CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH. Second Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 


BEING AN ANSWER ANTICIPATORY TO THE WORK, London: Longmans & Co, 





8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine Street. 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” |THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN THE RED SEA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. Second Edition. Price 1s. 
Tribner & Co., Ludgate Hill. Taylor & Francis. 





























THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED,« COCOA. 


ARAVILUA” COCOn, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





J BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. | 

The “ GLOBE” says :—*“ Taytor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this | 
finest of all species of the THEoproma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY | 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 

“or Homa@oratus and INvALIDs we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 





May be had of all Booksellers, Music-sellers, and Newsvendors. 


THE ORCHESTRA (New Series, Monthly). | 
Nos. 1 & 2. AUGUST & SEPTEMBER, 1874. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 
Concerts of the past Month, &c. &e. i] 


Handel Commemorations—1834 and 1874. 


Hans Sachs. The Drama :—Plays of the past Month. The Two Operas | 

New Developments in Music. Operas at the Crystal Palace, &c. &c. } 

The Power and Education of the Hand. Address to our Readers. 

Special Correspondence :— France—Germany--Italy—Hol- Notes: Church Music—Retirement of Mr. Bodham Donne— 
land—America. Value of a Song—German View of English High-life— || 

Original Poetry. Stage-struck Poets—International Copyright—French || 

Notices of New Publications :—Schumann’s “‘ Pilgrimage of Plays in London—Death of Paul Mendelssohn—Sc. &c. 


| 

| 
the Rose” (with Musical Illustrations)—“‘ Life of Cheru- | Reviews of New Music, &c. &c. } 
bini,” by Bellasis—Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana,’”’ with new | Miscellaneous. | 
Recitatives by Tito Mattei (with Musical Ilustration). 


NO. 3 WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1. 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCKSTITCH 


SEWING MACHINES | 


Are the most Perfect, Simple, and Durable. 
THE BEST FOR LADIES, FAMILIES, DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN, 
TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS, 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873.—His — a! the Emperor of Austria 
has conferred the IMPERIAL ORDER of FRANCIS JOSEPH on the President 
of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine Company. This Company was also 
awarded the GRAND MEDAL of PROGRESS, the GRAND MEDAL cf MERIT, 
several MEDALS to CO-OPERATIVES, and was likewise the only Sewing | 
Machine Company recommended by the International Jury for the GRAND 
DIPLOMA of HONOUR. 





Or on the New System of Hire with Option of Purchase, at 10/6 or 21/- per month. 
Every Genuine Machine has the Trade Mark affixed. 
Particulars, Prospectus, d&c., Post Free. 


ak (tu New Rotary-Hook Machine for Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, £9. 
mn 


tn 


» \ 


} a ¥ NOTICE.—The Company having REMOVED from 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
WA ; Addresses will now be as follow :— 


New Chief Office—20, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
Near the Mansion House. 
West End Depot-139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
CENTRAL Devot—73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Branches— 


MANCHESTER 131, Market Street. PLYMOUTH......198, Union Street. 


‘ 
th. 

if} 
wily 





LEEDS 41, Commercial St. EXETER .........London Inn Square. 
BIRMINGHAM Stephenson’s Place. BRISTOL .......... Victoria Street. — 
NORWICH 9, London Street. | DUBLIN .........1, St. Stephen’s Green 
ee 27, Coney Street. BRADFORD...... 57, Tyrrel Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Fivery Saturday, in time for the Early Trains. 
Price 4d., or by Post, 4%d. 


EF ACADEMY, 


A Weekly Review of Witerature, Science, and Art. 


With the Fifth Volume, the ACADEMY entered at 
the beginning of this year upon a new phase of its 
existence. Instead of 480'pages of text a year, it isnow 
published in 52 Weekly Numbers, 1040 pages, each of 
which contains one-fourth more matter than before. 

Three-fourths of each number of the new ACADEMY 
is devoted to Literature of the Imagination, Travels 
and Antiquities, History and Biography, and includes 
regular notices of the Picture Exhibitions, the Music of 
the Season, and the current Drama, English and/| 
French. There are periodical news-letters on literary, | 
artistic, and scientific subjects from the chief capitals 
of Europe, and from America, and an adequate space is | 
set apart for correspondence between literary men, | 
jottings of interest, publishers’ announcements, per- | 
sonal news, and the like. In all these matters the| 
ACADEMY tells people of all classes who are aiming | 
at the higher culture, what to choose and what to dis- 
card, in unmistakable terms and with promptitude. 

The remaining fourth part of the periodical is oceu- 
pied with scientific matters interesting to a smaller class | 
of readers, but divested, as far as possible, of all! 
unnecessary technicalities which render them unin- 
teresting or unintelligible to the educated as distin- 
guished from the scientific reader. The various 
departments of knowledge have now become so minutely 
specialised that even the scientific man can no longer 
hope to keep pace with discovery in all directions at 
once, and beyond the limits of his own peculiar study 
occupies to a greater or less extent the position of the 
educated layman or general reader. So that the wants 
of the small scientific class are in this respect identical, 
or nearly so, with those of the larger reading public. 
These requirements vary in different countries and at 
different periods, and can only be ascertained by actual 
experience. Our experience during the past four years 
has been that the scientifie matter to be found in the 
ACADEMY has been pitched in too high a key, or at 
least has been presented in too technical a form to be 
so practically useful, even to the scientific reader, in this 
country and at the present time as it might, without any 
diminution of fulness or accuracy, be made. We propose 
then to ourselves a much more difficult task than we 
have hitherto attempted, viz., that of making this de- 
partment of the ACADEMY useful to all, and engaging 
the attention and interest of all educated persons in the 
progress of European knowledge. 

This department embraces Natural Philosophy, Theo- 
logy, and the Science of Language, especially of the 
English Language and Dialects, andthe very important 
and interesting study of Comparative Philology in con- 
nection with Mythology, Folklore, Manners, Customs, 
and Institutions of various races of mankind. 

It may be asked, why retain the name ACADEMY 
if the paper is to be so entirely reorganised as to form 
to all intents and purposes a new critical organ ? 
Because we think that such a critical organ as we have 
described is wanted. As to the retention of the name, 
a few words of explanation are necessary. 

The word ‘‘Academy”’ suggests to most average | 
Englishmen, in the first instance, the idea of a second- | 





rate and pretentious private school. Itis also the name 
of a chartered Institution in London, which has won a 
reputation for fairness and discrimination in hanging 
pictures. As the name of this periodical, it appears to 
have given the impression to some persons that we pro- 
pose to ourselves to treat of matters exclusively interest- 
ing to schoolmasters and professors at the Universities. 
But in all European languages except the English an 
** Academy ’”’ means a central organ of sound informa- 
tion and correct taste in intellectual matters. The great 
French Academy, founded by Richelieu, has more par- 
ticularly taken under its charge the maintenance of the 
purity of the French language. The Academies founded 
in the principal German capitals and elsewhere in imi- 
tation of the French, have laid a greater stress upon 
the maintenance of correct information in matters of 
scientific knowledge; and the Academy of France has 
added to itself special Academies having the same 
objects. 

Now, it is in the sense in which the word is under- 
stood on the Continent, in the sense of a standard of 
correctness in intellectual matters, that the name was 
and is still applied to the ACADEMY Journal. The 
great national importance of concentrating the intel- 
lectual forces of a country is recognised in every country 
but our own; and this recognition has justified the 
employment of public funds for the maintenance of the 
Foreign Academies as Public Institutions, and the par- 
tial support of their members. And the absence of 
such an Institution in England has had this result: a 
larger amount of bad work, both in literature and in 
science, passes unchallenged in this country than in 
any other standing upon the same level of civilisation. 

What, then, in other countries is done for learning 
and science by means of an Institution supported at the 
public expense, we propose to accomplish in this coun- 
try, not only for thesc, but for all the materials of 
culture and refinement, by means of a periodical, sub- 
jected, after the English manner, to the economic con- 
ditions of supply and demand, viz., to keep the reader 
up to the mark of what is best in the world, to gibbet 
mercilessly what is bad, to criticise with sympathetic 
fairness what falls between these two extremes. 

Keeping thus always to the main stream of the bost 
production, we shall have to point to Germany for 
Science, to France for Art, but to our own country for 
Poetry and Fiction, for the Literature of Manners and 
Society, for Travel and Adventure as well as for the 
great philosophic ideas which are transforming the 
mental horizon of mankind. 

But there is, we are firmly convinced, no necessary 
connection between setting up a standard of eorrect- 
ness and being unintelligible or unattractive to the 
average reader. It is true that much of the attractive 
writing in this country is deficient in accuracy, and 
perhaps no less true that our own work hitherto has 
preferred accuracy to attractiveness. Still we believe 
that it is practicable to unite both these qualities in 
criticism ; and by our elaborate organisation of depart- 
mental editing we confidently expect thatweshall be able, 
as we have determined, to unite them in our new issue. 


Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, at the Offices, 43, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Subscription for One Year, including Postage, 19s. 6d. ; Six Months, 9s. 9d., payable in Advance. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GLEN BIBLD 


ST A R C H is the only kind used in Her 
Majesty's Laundry. 
If there are any Laprxs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 


ANTIPELLICULAIRE, 


OR ANTI-SCURF POMADE. 


Tue attention of Parents cannot be too specially directed to the import- 
ance of keeping Children’s Heads thoroughly clean. It is a well-known 
fact that Children suffer very much from Scurf or deposit on the tender 

scalp, which no amount of washing is sufficient to eradicate. A fine 
TRADE = Head of Hair certainly depends upon keeping the Skin of the Head free 
% (00 


from any impurity, so that the delicate roots of the Hair may develop 


wan themselves, and be in a perfectly healthy condition. On this depends 
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admired at all stages of life. Only one trial will convince the most 
sceptical of MAZET’S ANTIPELLIOULAIRE S astonishing curative 
properties. Price 3s., carriage free for 3s. 
MAZET & CO., 109, BISHOPSGATE “ST. WITHIN, LONDON. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. | 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. || 


KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very | 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

In quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and mure wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. | 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers. 


the foundation of a luxurious and abundant Head of Hair, so much 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS | 
| 
| 
i] 
| 











Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and 
Glycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for | 
the journey. | 


E 2,96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 





LL Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 


CONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 


| 
| 
| 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris; 51, Rue de 1’Eouyer, Brussels; 22, Marche aux Souliors, Antwerp ; 87, Rue ce la Cathe- || 
drale, Liege ; 25, Hoogstraat, The Hague ; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam ; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Florence ; 1, Karnthner 
Ring, Vienna ; and 1, Place Charles Albert, Nice. 


AND AT ALL TNE PRINCIPAL PERFUMERY DEPOTS IN OTHER CONTINENTAL CITIES. 
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that her boy is not happy, and she feels 
A NARROW ESCAPE. | with naden 4 that in his unhappiness he 


| Wl 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DENIS DONNE,” “‘NO ALTERNATIVE,” 
&e. &e. does not turn to her. 
, —p | Kate lost to us altogether, and Frank 


” 


CHAPTER XXV. “MY ONLY HOPE.” estranged from us, 
“ Wruat a divided family we seem to be | “do let us make an effort to avert this 
1 now,” Mrs. Forest says rather sadly to ‘last misery,” she goes on with energy, 
her two daughters, as Marian brings her |“ go and see them to-day; take it for 
reading of a brief notice of one of Frank’s | granted that they are both glad to see 
4, new pieces toa conclusion. “ Wedon’t even | you, and treat May so cordially, that she 
{| know when Frank has a new play out, until | will confide in you, if she fancies she has 
we see a notice of the fact in the papers.” | any cause of complaint against Frank.” 

“He might have the civility to send | “Defend me from having to listen to 
us stalls for the first night,” Gertrude | May’s fancies,” Gertrude says, shrugging 
¥f grumbles ; “probably he gave them to that | her shoulders. 
| dreadful Mrs. Grange. May would take care | And defend me from falling into such 








| who can appreciate Frank’s comedies.” | Constable under any circumstances to utter 
“T wish you would go and see your|a word against Frank,” Marian laughs. 
| brother oftener than you do,” Mrs. Forest | “Mamma, I believe you are only raising 
| says, with a little thrill in her voice. “My | bogies. Frank is devoting all his time and 
poor boy! he seems to be drifting away | attention to the magazine very properly.” 
from his own people, and I am sure that “‘T never see it anywhere,” Mrs. Forest 
it’s not because he is so happy with his | says; “I hope he is making a good thing 
wife’s family.” |of it. If I could know that he was making 
“It’s easy enough to say ‘go there | a good incomeindependentof May, I should 
oftener,’” Marian answers; “ but it’s an | be happier.” 
uncommonly difficult thing to do. Frank | 
has the air of a man who is a visitor in| he meant to make it a great success,” 
his own house, and May is so full of the | Gertrude puts in, “ he was going to engage 
knowledge that the house, the furniture, | the best authors and artists at fabulous 
and the money are all her own, that I | prices.” 
hardly dare breathe in her atmosphere, for |" “ And who is to pay them ? 
fear it may cost Frank something when we| ‘The proprietors, I suppose. Now, 
are gone.” mamma, don’t worry yourself, and throw 


“Bear the unpleasantness for your | up your hands in despair; the pleasure of 
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she says plaintively ; # 


of that, though the Constable is not bornyet | depths of mean-spiritedness as to allow a | 
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“He told me, when I saw him last, that 
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brother’s sake,” Mrs. Forest says, and 
there are actually tears in her eyes as she 
says it. Her pride is deeply hurt by the 
subordinate position her son has been 
compelled to take up in his own household. 
' But her affection is more deeply wounded 

still, for her maternal instincts tell her 
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paying does not devolve upon the editor.” 

“He told me he was part proprietor, 
as well as editor,” Mrs. Forest, says, 
anxiously, “I do distrust these new 
ventures so thoroughly, and if Frank loses 
money, May will make him feel that it’s 





not his own that he is losing.” 





See 
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“Yes, May has lost every atom of that 
silly softness that took him a little at 
first,” Marian says, as quietly as if falling 
out of love with his wife were an every- 
day occurrence in the life of a man. 

“T never felt more low-spirited about his 
prospects than I do now,” Mrs. Forest says, 
dejectedly ; ‘he never tells me anything of 
his affairs, as he used to do— not that I ever 
bought his confidence when I was his only 
banker,” the mother continues, proudly, 
“he gave it to me freely—but now, if I 
even venture to dip beneath the surface, 
he only says, ‘ Don’t worry yourself, 
mother, I’m all right,’ and I know Frank 
well enough to feel sure that he is not 
all right, when he can say that.” 

**Mamma, you make me feel as if we 
were all on the brink of bankruptcy, or a 
general break-up of some sort,” Marian 
laughs. “In order to regain my balance, I 
really will go and see May to-day; the 
sight of May, lapped in luxury, and look- 


ing rich and securely established as she | 


always does, will restore me to my normal 
condition of faith in our all having enough 
to live upon.” 

In pursuance of this determination, the 
two Miss Forests call on their brother’s 
wife, this day, and for a wonder, find 
Frank at home. Nevertheless, though 
the whole atmosphere is redolent of 
wealth, Marian’s spirit is not at all re- 
assured, for Frank’s soul seems to be dark 
within him, and May has too much the 
air of one who believes herself to be 
wronged to be a pleasant hostess. 

However, they all stroll about for awhile 
in the pretty, deceptive, well-shrubbed 
garden, which stretches itself behind the 
house, and the sisters try to feel that they 
are welcome, and the brother tries to de- 


lude himself into the belief that they think | 


that they are so. They advert casually to 
the fact of their not having seen one another 
lately, and then Marian says, 

“To tell the truth, our visit was to you 
May, entirely, to-day ; we expected to find 


that Frank had gone up to the officeas usual.” | 


The words are no sooner out of her 
mouth than she feels that she has made a 
mistake. 
looks triumphantly disagreeable, as fair, 
sweet, smiling, suave women can look when 
they fancy they have been wronged, and 
know that they have avenged themselves. 

“Marian is surprised that you can tear 
yourself from the magazine even for one 
day, Frank,” the wife says with a little 
vicious emphasis. 


Frank looks annoyed, and May 


“Ts it going well, Frank ?” Marien asks || 
cheerfully, “I’ye seen it capitally noticed || 
somewhere,” she adds in her desire to say 
something pleasant about her brother’s last | 
hobby. 

“Then you have been more fortunate 
than I have been,” May answers quickly. 
| “T see it called weak and a failure, in 

every paper I take up.” 

“You don’t take up many then,” Frank | 
says; “‘a failure it may prove eventually, | 
but weak no one with an ounce of brains || 
ean ever believe it to be.” 

“Tt’s not the kind of magazine that I | 
care to see on my table,” May says 
virtuously, “it’s so light and worldly. 
As my brother says, it’s not literature at | 
all; I am sorry, because it would look | 
better if I had it about, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“ Better for you, or for the magazine ? ” 
Marian asks promptly, for she is on her 
mettle now, and her brother’s wife will 
get no quarter from her, if that brother’s 
wife deals a foul blow at Frank. 
| “For the magazine of course I mean, 
| May simpers; “ Frank can’t expect me to 
|do anything but condemn it, for it leads || 
|him into wasting money, and neglecting || 

his other duties, and—I will say it, Frank— 
| encouraging the audacity of a woman who | 
ought not to be encouraged, and who | 
dares to think she can write.” 

They are standing on the peaceful well- || 
cut green sward, under the sweeping 
branches of a weeping elm as May brings 
her angry disclaimer tc a conclusion, and | 
waves the fiery cross aloft. The Forest 
girls are cool enough on the ordinary 
| occasions of life; they neither show much || 
| feeling, nor do they conceal much. But || 
| they have the feeling of fidelity to the | 
family well rooted in their hearts, and now | 
when they hear Kate scorned, and Frank 
flouted, they cry “havoc! and let loose the 
dogs of war,” upon Mrs. Frank Forest. 

“You’re not speaking of our cousin 
Kate, are you?” Marian asks hotly, “ be- 
| cause if you are “4 

“Don’t force conclusions, Marian,” 
Frank whispers hastily, “and for mercy’s 
‘sake let the subject of that unlucky 
magazine alone; I’m in a hole about it, 
/and I don’t exactly see how I am to get 
| out of it ws 
| He pauses, and Marian finds that her | 
| brother and herself have ebbed away from 
| the others during this brief colloquy. 

“Tt’s a success?” she questions ner- 
| vously, for in her heart she is very proud | 
of this clever brother of hers, whose brains | 
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have always brought them renown hitherto. 
He shakes his head. 

“Not a success! Frank! have done) 
with it then. My boy, you of all people 
can’t afford to fail.” 

“ My dear little sister, if I had a sou of | 
my own I should succeed,” he says, as he | 
leans his arm over her shoulder, and | 
Marian feels that he is all her own brother | 
again, and that she can defy May the money- | 
giver, who never allows them to forget | 
that she does give the money. 

“<Tf’ you had a son of your own it, 
would succeed; do you mean that, as you | 
haven’t the sou, it won't?” | 

“Tt’s a venture, a schem> you know, a 
thing that would pay for itself over and 
over again if plenty of pluck and money is 


| quietly,” Marian says, and she puts her 


hand on her brother's arm as she speaks, 
and makes manifest that she does mean to 
stand on her rights, and not meekly lay her 


| sword at the feet of the Constables. 


“Tf I were May, I should have a sunk 
croquet ground made here,” Mrs. Grange 
says, fussing about within the radius of a 
yard of them. 

“Tt would spoil the lawn,” Frank says 
suavely. This matter of a sunk croquet 
ground has been mooted before, and he 
has expressed himself as averse to it. Rare 
shrubs are dotted about on the lawn, and 
at least a dozen of them would have to be 
sacrificed, if the sunk croquet ground is 
carried into effect. 

“But if May cares more for croquet 





put into it; but I’m cramped and fettered ! | than she does for the lawn,” Mrs. Grange 
May’s money is all tied up so tightly that | begins pugnaciously, “it seems to me, as 
I can’t touch it without going to her| she has no one to please but herself, that 











trustees and offering them explanations ; 
moreover, I don’t care to risk anything 
that isn’t altogether my own.” 

“You feel there is a risk then ? ” 

“There is always a risk” he says 
evasively, and Marian gets nearer to him 
in the way she was wont to do in their 
old days of squabbling, and says, 

“Out with it Frank? are you free, or 
are you fettered ? does The Unwarrantable 
pay you sufficiently well to make you 
impervious to May’s lax sympathy ? for I 
see that she does not like it.” 

“The Unwarrantable will drag me 
into the slough of despond for a time, but 
I shall come out with gloriously burnished 
wings,” he says, hopefully. “ In the mean- 
time I don’t want to see a family feud esta- 
blished. We had better get on now, for May 
doesn’t like to see a rival near the throne.” 

His sister paces along by his side in 
silence for a few moments, then she says, 

“We're capital friends, aren’t we, Frank ? 
but even afriend can’t ask you outright, 
‘What does it all mean ?’”’ 

“Tt means—look for yourself, Marian, 


and see what it means,” he answers im- | 


|| patiently, as Mrs. Constable and Mrs. 
Grange drift down upon them, with an air 
of having the right to be there that is 
infinitely disagreeable to the Forests. 
“Frank being the only gentleman of 
| the party it’s hardly fair of you to mono- 
polise him so entirely,” Mrs. Constable 
| says with a little mock air of badinage. 
“Frank being my only brother, and I 
| not having seen him for some weeks, it’s 
hardly a thing to be wondered at that I 
| should like to have a few words with him 


| she is foolish not to have it done.” 

| “Frank cares more for the lawn than 
| for croquet,” Marian says quietly; and at 
this Mrs. Constable bristles up, and says, 


| “Under the circumstances, Frank can 
/hardly object to May doing what she 
| pleases with her own.” 

“*She may sink the whole place as far 
as I’m concerned,” Frank says bitterly ; 
“the sooner the better too. I’m tired of 
being consulted, and, when I give an 
opinion, defied.”’ 

“ What is Frank snarling about now ? ” 
May says, coming up, with the flush of 
annoyance on her face; “there is always 
something to upset me when we have these 
family meetings. It makes me wish that 
I lived miles away from any of you.” 

“How you can, in May’s state of health, 
too, Frank,” Mrs. Constable says, in a 
whisper, to poor Frank, who is smarting 
under the conviction that his sisters are 
feeling both pity and shame for him. 

“Oh, please, mamma, don’t make any 
appeals for me,” May says touchily; “I 
can take care of myself, fortunately, for 
he never tries to take any care of me, or 
| to save me any trouble or worry.” 

“Shall we finish this discussion in 
private, May?” Frank says, with a hard 
laugh ; “it’s very entertaining to us, of 
course, but possibly my sisters may find it 
embarrassing.” 

“We must admit that Frank is a very 
considerate brother,” Mrs. Grange says, 
bringing herself prominently into the dis- 
cussion in an exasperating manner. 

“T wish you would not go on driving 
at a subject in this way,” May whines out 
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peevishly; “ Frank doesn’t say anything 
now—Il’d much rather you did speak out, 
Frank, and say you’re annoyed when you 
are annoyed—but I shall feel it in his 
manner by-and-by; and oh! dear, I wish 
over and over again that I hadn’t married, 
to be made nervous and upset in this 
way,” she winds up, bursting into a fit of 
hysterical sobbing. 

‘“‘ Tt’s all as miserable as it can be,” the 
Forest girls are obliged to confess to their 
mother, when they are cross-questioned by 
her. ‘ May has alienated the very slight 
love Frank had for her at one time alto- 
gether now; and she shakes her money 
bags before his eyes every moment in the 
most humiliating way. Mother, it would 
have been a thousand times better if he 
had married Kate.” 

The days, after this, for some time, are 
marked by no particular event. May 
fractiously contrives to make herself weak 
and ailing, and Frank, out of the torpor 
which ensues on heart-chill, refrains from 
trying to persuade her into taking better 
care of herself. He drinks the bitter cup 


of being dependent on his wife’s bounty, 
to the dregs once or twice, for money 
melts away in a marvellous manner, 


directly it gets into the office of The Un- 
warrantable, but his sanguine spirit 
always tells him that it will restore itself 
tenfold to his purse, purified and refined. 

The relations between the husband and 
wife grow cooler and cooler, and mean- 
natured as May is, justice demands that 
the statement be made that the fault is 
not all on the side of the short-sighted 
woman. May is faulty, but Frank is not 
faultless. 

It is after things have come to this 
stagnant pass for some little while between 
them, that Frank meets his cousin Kate, 
accidentally, one day, and persuades her, 
against her better judgment, to go with 
him into Kensington Gardens, and walk 
about for an hour, under the shadow of 
the grand old trees. 

“The magazine is turning out a failure, 
and my marriage is a worse mistake still ; 
Kate, my only hope is in your friendship, 
and a change has come over you.” 

“Fortunately—for you are married. 
I’ll be truest friend—most affectionate 
cousin—sternest counsellor to you, Frank, 
if you'll let me,” she answers. 

“TIT should be a hound if I asked for 
more,” he says, looking piteously at her, 
and she gives him back a frank glance, 
free from all sentiment, and all danger. 





“ But I can’t bear to think that another 
fellow has gained what I—threw away,” 
he pleads. 

“Now I would make you love your 
wife, if I could,” she says. ‘‘ How different 
we are, after all! If I could turn your 
heart to May, I would do it, and be happy 
in doing it; but you would see me solitary 
hearted still, you say. Frank, there is no 
friendship in that feeling; it’s the off- 
spring of selfishness; in indulging it, you 
are being disloyal to May, and to me, and 
to your own nature.” 

She speaks excitedly, and even as she is 
speaking they come out near enough to 
the drive to see May pass in her Victoria, 
and for May to see them. 


ROUGHS AND ROWDIES. 





Tue “rough” in England, and the 
“rowdy” in the United States, form an 
unpleasant variety of the human species, 
and one which seems to be peculiar to 
these countries. Unhappily, there are 
brutal, degraded, and violent people, in all 
parts of the world; but there are no roughs, 
or rowdies, properly so called, except 
among the English speaking race. The 
characteristics of these savages are their 
ignorance, their recklessness, their ferocity, 
their intemperance, their filthiness of 
speech, the cruelty of their amusements, 
and their utter disregard of all decency, 
propriety, and respect for the feelings, or 
even for the existence, of other people. 
They form a class, or caste, by themselves, 
speak a jargon which respectable people do 
not always understand, and are the veri- 
table pariahs of our civilization. They look 
upon a policeman as their natural enemy, 
even when they are not criminals by pro- | 
fession. 

There are many points of resemblance 
between the English and American varieties 
of the tribe, and also many points of differ- 
ence. The English, and especially the 
London “rough” is often a thief; but the 
American “rowdy” is merely a strong, 
violent, abusive, and drunken blackguard. 
The English rough often kicks his victim 
to death, with heavy clogs, or high-lows ; 
the American rowdy prefers to assassinate 
with the pistol, or the bowie-knife. The 
English rough would as readily kick a 
woman to death as he would a man; 
indeed, he often prefers to kick women, 
children, and helpless old people to death, || 
rather than measure his brutal strength 
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against an antagonist who might be more 
brutal than himself. The American 
rowdy, even the lowest of the low, and 
the vilest of the vile, has sufficient self- 
control, and self-respect, to forbear violence 
towards women. Is there anything in the 
laws of the United States, that can account 
for this difference between the blackguards 
of the two hemispheres ? I think there is, 
and shall point it out hereafter. 
Meanwhile—to deal with the subject on 
its broadest basis—how can the existence, 
either of the “ rough” in England, or the 
“rowdy” with many aliases, in America, 
be explained—side by side, with their non- 
existence in France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and other European countries ? In 
charging the grand jury at Leeds, in 
July last, Mr. Justice Denman commented 
upon the great and alarming increase of 
violent and savage assaults, and declared 
that in his opinion, “if we could erase from 
existence the excessive drinking which 
unfortunately prevailed among the highly 
paid working population of this country, 
we should then erase more than one-half, 
probably two-thirds of all those violent 
and bratal offences with which the courts of 
justice have to deal.” “ There is,”’ Falstaff 
says, “much virtue in an ‘if,’” and, of 
course, “if” drunkenness could be abolished 
or greatly diminished, the crimes that 
arise out of drunkenness would be dimin- 
ished in like proportion. But how is the 
great British nation to make its people 
sober? On this point the learned judge 
expressed no opinion, though the way is 
obvious enough, if the Legislature could 
but be induced to act upon it, to make the 
next if not the present generation of En- 
glishmen as sober as the people of France, 
Germany, and other European countries. 
Society and law cannot prevent drunk- 
enness, but society, without law, can 
render it unfashionable. In the last cen- 
tury it was the rich and not the poor who 
got drunk. To be “ drunk asa lord ”’ was 
& common saying. Now the rich are 
sober, and if a man in the rank of a noble- 
man or gentleman is publicly seen intoxi- 
cated, even but once, he loses caste and 
position. It was not any law against intem- 
perance that reformed the rich, neither 
will it be any law for the prevention and 
punishment of intemperance that will 
reform the poor. Deeper agencies must 
| effect the work, and happily these agencies 
can be brought to bear, though slowly 
yet surely, upon the next generation, 
powerless as they may be upon the 





generation which has already grown to 
man’s estate. 

A case of English ruffianism, worse than 
any rowdyism of the new world, which 
occurred on the night of the last bank 
holiday, will exemplify the brutishness 
which somehow or other has got into the 
nature of the ignorant street Arabs, grown 
to maturity both of age and crime, and 
which it must be the business of states- 
manship not only to punish in this gene- 
ration but to eradicate in the next. On that 
evening—lI borrow a newspaper report—a 
Liverpool porter, one Richard Morgan, 
was proceeding homewards with his wife 
and brother. All three had spent the day 
in the country, and were perfectly sober. 
On their way home, at the corner of a 
small alley, they passed a knot of ruffians 
lounging about. One of the gang followed 
Morgan, importuning him for sixpence to 
buy something to drink. Morgan replied, 
“Go and work for your drink as I do.” 
Before the words were well out of his 
mouth he was knocked down, and a whole 
posse of roughs, associates of the scoundrel 
who accosted him, were kicking him upon 
his head, his face, his neck, his collar bones, 
his legs, his chest, his loins, and the pit of 
his stomach. He was kicked from one side 
of the street to the other; knocked out of 
the road into the gutter, out of the gutter 
into the road, and out of the road again 
to the pavement, until, at last, a crowd, 
attracted to the scene by the screams of 
his wife, called for the police. Upon this 
the assailants took to their heels, but one 
of the gang, after a desperate attempt to use 
his knife, was taken into custody. Poor 
Morgan himself was taken to the hospital 
and died within a few hours. He was lite- 
rally kicked and hacked to death. His skull 
was broken, his ribs were fractured, and 
he sustained terrible internal injuries. 

Murders will and do occur in all 
countries; but a murder so foul, so 
wanton, so beastly as this (there is no 
better word for it), could scarcely occur 
anywhere except in England, and among 
the classes born, as it were, in the gutter, 
and left to wallow in it, uncared for and 
untaught, during those early days, when, 
if the State had been wise, it might have 
taken effective steps to have made men of 
them, instead of allowing them to develop 
into ruffians and cowards. 

The American rowdies are, as has been 
already stated, a shade less savage than 
their English compeers. They never kick 
their wives or other women to death, and 
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if they murder at all, think that a revolver 
is a more civilised weapon than their heels. 
The rea'on of this difference in favour 
of the American rowdy is that before he 
was born, a system of national educa- 
tion was established and enforced, and 
that if not very highly educated, he has 
been sufficiently educated and civilised at 
school, to learn to respect women—of itself, 
if there were nothing more, a very con- 
siderable part of a liberal education. 
Twenty-eight years ago the writer of these 
lines addressed a series of letters to a dis- 
tinguished statesman, advocating the esta- 
blishment of a system of national education, 
which, had it been established and worked 
at that time, would most probably, if not 
certainly, have thinned the ranks of the 
roughs in 1874, and left very few of the 
breed to plague us and disgrace us, below 





the age of five-and-twenty years. Three 
years ago, a system of education was 
established under the auspices of Mr. W. 
E. Forster, M.P. The system was very 


incomplete, and over its meagre details 
sectarians in religion are still squabbling. 
The act will doubtless help to civilise the 


roughs of the future, but is not compre- 
hensive enough to extirpate the breed, or 
make of the lower classes of our English 
cities and great centres of labour, a class 
as refined and gentle as the corresponding 
class in Prussia and Germany, where 
national education is a long-established 
fact. In those countries of the same race 
and blood as our own, rowdyism and wife 
kicking are unknown. The people drink, 
it is true, a good deal of beer, but they do 
not madden themselves with it, or poison 
themselves with gin. They indulge in 
rational and elevating amusements, and 
take no delight in brutal and cruel sports. 
And these results have been attained by 
the action of the State’and Government, 
which insisted upon the education of the 
whole people, and carried its wise inten- 
tions into effect in a manner much more 
complete, systematic, and beneficial, both 
to the bodies and minds of the multitude, 
than our English statesmanship has ever 
considered possible or worthy of being 
attempted. It was stated in the letters 
of twenty-eight years ago, that it was 
impossible to open a book of statistical 
returns relative to crime, without seeing 
that out of every ten criminals nine were 
either entirely ignorant of the com- 
monest rudiments of education—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—or imperfectly 
acquainted with them. Of fifteen thousand 


| 














prisoners in one section of the country, | 
according to the report of Mr. Frederick 
Hill, only one in fifteen was able to read 
and write well, only one in sixty who 
could read and write imperfectly had ever 
derived any real and useful knowledge 
from the acquisition, while upwards of 
three thousand could not read at all, and 
upwards of eight thousand,could not sign 
their names.” No improvement took place 
in the long interval between that time and 
the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act; and if 
any improvement is to result in the future, 
it is yet too soon to ascertain, or even 
to calculate it. But it is not too soon to 
convince ourselves that the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
children of the poor, and giving them a 
smattering of theology or religion, is not 
sufficient to fit them for the great battle 
of honest life in our crowded islands. 
The State requires citizens who shall 
be a help, not a burden, who shall be 
a glory, not a disgrace, and who, if evil 
times come upon us, and we have to 
struggle with foreign foes for, possibly, 
our national existence, shall know how to 
fight like brave men, and not like cowards 
or the kickers of women. I repeat, as 
more applicable to 1874 than it was to 
1846—“ that in addition to instruction in 
the elementary branch of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, a thorough system of 
national education should provide for the 
physical as well as the mental and moral 
training of her sons. There should be 
baths and large airy playgrounds attached 
to each school, with facilities for athletic 
and invigorating games. ... And not only 
these means of physical and mental culture 
which the State, without alarming the 
jealousies of any class or sect, might be 
fairly allowed to employ, that of music 
should not be forgotten. Its humanising 
influence is well known by the rich and 
felt by the poor. Its preventive and 
reformatory power is of immense value, 
and should be brought into operation even 
in the commonest primary and elemental 
schools.” Nor even at that time was the 
teaching of music, though derided in 
England, a new thing in the schools of 
Germany and other parts of Europe. “In 
Prussia,” wrote Mr. Horace Mann, of 
Massachusetts, in the report of his educa- 
tional tour in that country, “all the school 
teachers employed by the State are masters, 
not only of vocal, but of instrumental 
music. One is as certain to see a violin 
as a black-board in every school-room. 
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Generally speaking, I found thatthe teachers | first, that other cities may be prevented 
could play upon the piano-forte, the organ, | from censuring the customs of the Arca- 
or other instrument. Music is not only | dians, or lest some of the people of Arcadia 
taught as an accomplishment, but is used | themselves, upon false prejudices that the 
as arecreation. It is found a moral means | study of music is permitted them only as 
of great efficacy. Its practice promotes |a superficial amusement, should be pre- 
health. It disarms anger, softens rough | vailed upon to neglect this part of their 
and turbulent natures, socialises and brings | discipline; in the second place, to engage 
the whole mind as it were into a state of | the Cynaethians, if the gods should permit, 
fusion, from which condition the teacher | to humanise and soften their tempers by an 
can mould it into what form he wills, as | application to the liberal arts, and espe- 
it cools and hardens.” | cially to music. For this is the only means 
If music, as the poets say, “ have charms | by which they can ever be dispossessed 
to soothe the savage breast ”’—if he “ who | of that ferocity which they have con- 
has none of it in his soul, is fit for treason, | tracted.” 
stratagems, and spoils”’—shall music not| Mrs. Grundy may sneer at the wisdom 
have power, if instilled into the young | of the Greeks, or at the idea of teaching 
rough when he is at school, and compelled | the street Arabs, and the gutter children 
to go there, have power to humanise even | of London, and other cities, to sing, or to 
the gutter children and street Arabs, who | learn anything but the three R’s and the 
are our present shame and the feeders of catechism ; but without undervaluing the 
our prisons, and train them up gradually | three R’s and the catechism, and most 
into a gentleness and propriety of conduct, | cordially wishing and hoping that all the 
unknown to their neglected and untutored little ones born amid our slums of vice, 
fathers and mothers? The ancients, at | poverty, and wretchedness, may get as far 
whose wisdom, real or supposed, we some- | as the three R’s and the catechism, and 
times presumptuously sneer—as if wisdom | ® great deal further, I for one, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Grundy, and all her class, 
think, and maintain, that the state owes 


came into the world for the first time in the 

days of the railway, the steam engine, and | 
the electric telegraph—thoroughly under- | some education to the bodies, as well as to 
stood and appreciated the value of music| the souls of its citizens; and that if it 
as an educator and a refiner of the savage |teaches them how to become strong, 


nature. Polybius, in the fourth book of | cheerful, law-abiding, brave, as well as 
his history, is at the pains to explain why | tolerably literate, it will supplement the 
the Cynaethians, who were originally Arca- | work of imperfect school education greatly 
dians, were so cruel and violent as com- | to its own advantage and to that of every 
pared with the gentler race from whom | individual in the community. It is well 
they sprang. He states that the youth of | to read, well to use the multiplication 
Arcadia, in obedience to the laws, were | table, well to sign one’s name. All these 
habituated from their early childhood to| humble accomplishments are humanising 
sing hymns and poems in honour of the | and elevating to the degraded nature of 











gods and heroes of their country, as well 
as the melodies or airs of Philoxenus and | 
Timotheus; to sing in bands or classes at | 
the festivals of Bacchus. Even in their 
assemblies and parties of pleasure, the | 


|| Arcadians diverted themselves less with 


conversation or the relation of stories than 
in singing by turns and inviting each other 
reciprocally to this exercise. “ But the | 
| Cynaethians,” he adds, “living in the 
| most rude and savage parts of the country, | 
neglected those arts, of which they had all | 
the more need; and, being subject to 
mutual divisions and contests, they at | 
length became so fierce and barbarous | 
that there was not a city in Greece where 
such frequent and savage crimes were 
committed as in that of Cynaetha | 
We have,” he says, “related these things, | 


| the roughs and the rowdies ; but is it not 


well to swim, to sing, and to be neither 
intemperate in drinking nor in kicking? 
I think so: and think, moreover, that the 
time is coming when most people will be 
of my opinion, and when the state will 
act on the opinion of the majority. As for 


‘the veteran and inveterate roughs and 


ruffians, we must do the best we can with 
them, and nothing better can be proposed 
than the “ often and deep scarifivation ” of 
their scoundrel backs, as advocated by 
“The Uncommercial Traveller,”’* together 
with such change of the law as shall 
make offences against the person liable to 
as great a severity of punishment as 
offences against property. Our great 


* See Att THE YEAR Rowunp, October 10th, 1868. 
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business now, and for the future, is to | solid head and shoulder gear belonging to 


prevent the growth and cultivation of any 
more roughs or ruffians to be the terror of 
our streets, and the disgrace of our 
civilisation. 





LEARNING TO COOK. 
LESSON THE FIRST. 

“War a little; wait a littl. We are 
not quite ready. I will tell yon when you 
may go.” 

We were some dozen pupils. We were 
novices, every one. We were all more or 
less in trepidation. Each had paid her 
two guineas for the fourteen or sixteen 
lessons that were to come; each was eager 
for the promised instruction; each was 
wondering as to the manner in which the 
instruction would begin. 

“Have I taken your name down? And 
yours? And yours?” the same lady in 
charge asked, coming into the midst of us, 
and looking scrutinisingly round. 

“‘Here’s three of us!” cried a new pupil 
at this moment entering, convoying with 
her a couple of girl-undergraduates more. 

They who accompanied her were young 
golden-haired, sweet-faced, fair-skinned ; 
they looked shy and apprehensive. But she 
who spoke for them was of more experience, 
gave a slight toss to her managing head, 
had a smile playing at the corners of her 
mouth, accounting for the comic style of 
her address ; and the key she struck upon 
seemed to be the key the whole officeful 
was prepared for, and by one tonch of it 
she shifted us all into harmony pleasantly. 

A whole officeful, it has been put. That 
is what we were. We were to assemble 
there at ten o’clock, ahd there we stood, 
waiting. The office was a very small new 
brick building, partitioned into outer lobby 
and inner presence-chamber, approached 
by a special breakage in a grey wood fence, 
separated from the main buildings by a 
gritty gravel path. It was decidedly 
unfitted for its purpose; it was decidedly 
uncomfortable. It had no place for the 
coquettish hats some of the pupils removed 
from still more coquettish heads. It had 
no place for the cobweb fichus, the delicate 
capes and shawls, that had covered up 
high ruffles and dainty morning dresses ; 
it had no place for the other various items 
of umbrellas, gloves, and veils. These all 
had to be laid down, when the two small 
tables were too heaped up for further 
heaping, upon a chair, upon the mantel- 
piece, upon the floor. So had the more 





the more solid of the party. But that was 
no matter. Bundle them down, push them 
aside with the foot—anything! Treat 
them, in short, just as the practical wearers 
would have treated them, when one busi- 
ness was ended, and when, with heads up 
and eyes expectant, they were chafing to 
commence business number two. Nothing 
was likely to put these ladies out at that 
waiting moment, when earnest resolution 
was at boiling point with them; and as 
not even ignominious treatment of pet 
finery had disturbed the serenity of the rest 
of the smiling party, there we all stood, 
anxious for the right moment to come. 

Smooth young arms (and some older 
ones) were bared to above the elbow; 
morning dresses were protected by kitchen 
aprons, bibbed. There was a brown print 
apron; there were check muslin aprons ; 
there were coarse aprons; there were 
aprons with pockets in, trimmed round 
with braid; there were—— But before 
the whole of the entries could be correctly 
catalogued, the door of the cooking-school 
proper (the other side of the gritty gravel 
path) opened, and our grep had to sunder 
itself as well as it was able, and fall back. 

It was a cook who had come to us. 
A real cook—a teacher—one of those 
we had paid to learn from, whom we 
were disposed to treat with profoundest 
respect. She was a satisfactory personage 
assuredly; plump, dimpled, wholesome, 
double-chinned, black-eyed. She smiled 
her way into the presence-chamber; she 
greeted the lady in charge with a whispered 
word. It was our doom. 


“You may go in now,” was what we | 


heard, in echo. ‘The cooks are ready. 
Come with me.” 

We went, therefore, out into the air, 
across the path, filing in through the 
kitchen door. No—in through the scullery 
door. The scullery particularly; that being 
the principle on which we were admitted ; 
the principle from which there could be 
no departure, except on the payment of 
a guinea fine. The building in which 
we found ourselves was a long annexe, 
roofed with corrugated iron; scullery 
where it opened, and only kitchen when 
one had traversed this and passed through 
large doors beyond. It was scullery-work, 
then, that we were there, bare-armed and 
aproned, to do. Our only concern was a 
longing impatience to set about it. 

But some little organisation and adjust- 
ment were first necessary. 
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“Let me see. You two go in to a range. 
And you two go in toa range. You three 
would like to work together? Very well; | 
stay here, at the tins.” 

Thus were seven satisfactorily disposed | 
of, and swept away. 

“Now you, and you, go in to a gas stove. 
There, through there. And you, and you, 
go in to the other gas stove. So. Now, one 
of you must be at the knife-board. You'll 
do; it’s light work to begin with. So.” 

That was a neat fixture of five more. 

“ And now—let me consider. You two | 
to the sieves. Well, perhaps three of you: 
three are plenty of sieves this morning. Of 
a Monday there always are. That will do. 
Now there are just four more of you. That’s 
right: that’s just the number required.” 

The lady in charge was gone. She had 
finished. Her work for the moment was 
completed. 

“ Please will you come to the sink ? ” 

“Oh!” 

It was a sink, without any smoothing 
down, error, or indistinctness. But was 
it not part of the bargain, agreed for, 
stipulated, understood? To the sink we 
had to go. Two of us placed at one tap 
and trough, two of us at the other, as 
close as love-birds, with something other 
than cooing for occupation. 

“Please, this is your tub, ma’am; and 
this yours. There’s hot water in each, and 
a little soda. Here's a flannel, please, for 
you, ma’am, and one for you; and here’s 
a piece of soap for each. Now I'll give 
you each a stew-pan. Please to wash it, 
inside and out, lid and handle and all, as 
clean as you can get it.” 

“Oh!” 

There was again no smoothing down, 
rubbing away, rounding off of scarcely 
realised and objectionable corners. A 
veritable stew-pan was set down, splash, 
into each pupil's tub; a stew-pan eight or 
ten inches across, four or five inches high, 
with a flat lid to fit, and a long bayonet- 
like cruelly-inconvenient handle. There 
was not the least earthly reason, either, to 
clean the stew-pan, apparently. It was a 
good fine ruddy copper outside, and a nice 
silvery-white tin within. What was the 
use 

But everyone was bending down, intent 
on something. The centre of the scullery 
was quite a clear passage-way: all the 
pupils and cook-teachers were ranged 
round the walls, earnestly beginning or 
begun. It was perfectly absurd to think 
of being different to the rest-—— 








| upraised arms. 


“ A-a-a-a-ah |!” 

A suppressed shriek from the most 
slender of the four sinkers, and a pair of 
“The water’s so hot, it 
burns me! How can I get out the flannel ? 
Whatever can I do?” 

It was not affectation. The girl was 
tall, and thin, and delicate; fine lace 
shrouded her elbows, under her tucked 
sleeves; a modish ruffle was round her 
neck; her soft hair was prettily coiled 
round a perforated comb. (Lucy she shall 
be called here, for after distinction.) Was 
it likely she had ever dived her small 
fingers for hot house-flannel before, or 
come anything like so near to a sink-tub ? 

Well, and what should she do? Fling 
down the guinea fine, perhaps, and be 
released. Skittishly slip out, don the 
pretty hat and cape again, and let the 
original fee be the only damage? Scream, 
faint, make a hubbub, a sensation, set the 
place in convulsions, and call attention 
from all to an individual one? No. The 
distressed Lucy muffled the A flat in alt, 
and composed her slim hands, crimsoned as 
they were with their parboiling. It came 
to her, as it had come to the rest, that it 
was best, quietly and unostentatiously, to 
do what had to be done, to learn what 
had to be learnt, braving the ugliness and 
drudgery of the present, for the sake of 
the grace and feminine consistency of 
what, happily, was to come. Although 
unaccustomed fingers were in contact then 
with heat, and dirt, and grease, in a little 
while cool flour would be making those 
same fingers whiter still, syrups and sauces 
would be growing to perfection under 
them, jellies would be decorated by them, 
they would be deftly fashioning duchess 
crusts, croutons, and other culinary dainti- 
nesses, to make Somebody’s table elegant, 
to make Somebody look up wonderingly 
pleased. It was worth while for this to 
take courage, to continue, to be quiet, to 
think of “learn to labour and to wait,” 
and—do it. 

Meanwhile it was the duty of the cook 
of the sinks (she shall here be christened 
Mrs. Cookett) to go from one of her four 
pupils to the other, giving an admonitory 
or encouraging word. 

“* Wash the outside first, please,” was a 
concise order, given, generally, to all. 
“* And, now, here’s a saucerful of sand. 
Just soap your hands a bit, in this way. 
Then take up a little of your sand, and 
with the inside of your hand, the palm, 
look! rub away, like this, up the sides, 
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and at the bottom, and particularly in this 
crease, in here, as hard as you possibly 
can, just like I’m doing, till it all looks 
bright and beautiful ! ” 

“The inside?” This was asked, per- 
plexedly ; in a voice appalled, if not full 
of awe. 

‘Yes, of course the inside. It’s the 
inside I’m showing you. Didn’t you 
understand, ma’am? The outside’s dif- 
ferent. I’ll show you the outside, after.” 

So it had to be the inside; with the 
hand flat in, rubbing madly; with the 
finger-tips hit against the obstructive 
metal; with the rim digging red lines into 
the wrist. It was hot work in hot weather. 


It was only natural to appeal, precipitately, | 


to Mrs. Cookett, whether enough rubbing 
had not been done. 
Mrs. Cookett looked into the submitted 


The woman in Mrs. Cookett had momen. |! 


|tary mastery over the teacher. “Sup- || 
| posing,”’ she said, in a sweet spirit of con- || 
| ciliation, “you've got a bit of lemon- 
| peel by you, and in most kitchens there’s 
| been lemon used, and you've got some | 
lying about, you can just take the inside || 
and rub it on the stains, and they’ll go away || 
at once. See!” 

Andinthe most aggravating manner Mrs. || 
| Cookett produced an old half-lemon, and, || 
presto, a rainbow-tinted spot effectually || 
disappeared, leaving splendid copper under- 
neath, with scarcely any rubbing at all! 
It only remained to go carefully so, over | 
all the surface, to have all of it as good as 
new. 
| “Um!” whispered Lucy, when going || 
on cheerfully with hope renewed ; “ might 
just as well have given us lemon at first, || 


| 


stew-pan, with the precise official amount | I think!” 
of criticism. ‘ Well—yes—you’re getting| Yes; but there might be a larder with- 
on very nicely, ma’am, but,” looking|out any squeezed lemons; and _ there 
closer, “this is all dirt, ma’am, these spots. | might be heedless fellow-servants flinging 
This can all be rubbed away. Just see.” | squeezed lemons away, without thinking || 
And the disagreeable Mrs. Cookett (other- | of the kitchen-maids to whose labour they | 
wise a nice, energetic, intelligent woman) | could bring so much pleasant economisa- || 
rubbed her sand up as black as ebony, |tion. It was well to be taught the rough || 
and left the sink, with an air that the | travelling, as well as the royal road; and || 
pupil, unaware of such dirt, must be of | soon, by means of both, the copper surfaces | 
very obtuse perceptions, and that clean- | underwent transformation, and became bril- 
liness, embodied, had received a shock. liant indeed. 
More rubbing, therefore; the flatted One more chapter of directions, how- | 
hand madder than before; led by the | ever, before the inexorable Mrs. Cookett || 
spirited determination that no black up-| would be appeased. 
heaving should, possibly, any way, be| ‘“Here’s a bit of stick for you, ma’am; 
obtained this time, and that all must be | and a bit of stick for you. Put it under 
pure and fair. It was. The determination | a corner of the flannel, like this, and push || 
answered. As a sequel, came copious | it under the handle, hard, and all round | 
directions how to expend as much force | where the handles join, to finish it off. || 
in glorifying the outside copper. |Yes. That’s the way. And when you've | 
“ Now it’s the outside, please. You mix | done that, it'll be finished; and nicely.” 
vinegar with your sand for that; to take| In the far-rearward memory of one of || 
out the stains. Just as much as you see me | the pupils, however (for her revolutionary | 
putting. But never put vinegar, or any | propinquities she shall be called Parisina), || 
acid, on to the tin inside. It makes it black.” | there was a hazy understanding of the || 


“ Are we to soap our hands, and rub 
the sand and vinegar on, just as before ?” 

“Just the same, ma’am. And rub very 
hard. As hard as you can. You see 
these stewpans have been lying dirty 
since Saturday, and some of the stains 
will be very hard to get out.” 

Ah, there was a kind of knowing twinkle 
in Mrs. Cookett’s clever eye, as she moved 


tradition that the inside of a saucepan | 
should be wiped dry. This was brought | 
to the front—bewildered—in somewhat | 
faltering method. | 

Mrs. Cookett’s perceptions did not show || 
her the valué of that falter. It meant that || 
the recollection was no doubt wrong, was 
| foolish, was a piece of heterodoxy that || 
ought to be hewn down to the roots. It | 











away. Undoubtedly, some of the stains | could have been annihilated by one curled 
were very hard to rubout; requiring such | lip and tone of scorn. But it appealed to || 
insane friction as made Lucy (amongst | Mrs. Cookett’s real love of thoroughness, || 
others) leave off, trembling, and utter an|to Mrs. Cookett’s better inner conscious- | 
exhausted sigh. j ness of what was right; and she gave it || 
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| quick acknowledgment. Alas! she re- 
yealed a piece of weakness in her establish- 
|| ment in doing so that Parisina (being safe 
on this ground) was quick to notice. 
| “Yes,” agreed Mrs. Cookett, “we dry 
| it, with a cloth. It should be another 
| flannel, on purpose; wrung as dry as you 
| can; but we're short of dish-cloths—we 
| shall have some more soon, you know ;” 
|| for she saw, brightly, how this might 
meet Parisina’s interpretation. “So as I 
can’t give you a dish-cloth, we'll take——’”’ 


She looked round to dresser, to table, | 


| to little sideway shelf. 
“This!” 
“This” being a fine white linen duster, 


| crossed with crimson threads ; and “ this”’ | 


| causing Parisina to turn her eyes roofward, 
and to protest afterwards (on fitting oppor- 
| tunity) that, “if servants took wrong cloths 
for wrong purposes, they were called slat- 


ternly; that she should have thought that | 


a school for teaching mistresses the best 


|| way, ought to have had the best materials.” | 


| However, nothing audible proceeded. The 
|| stewpans received a rubbing from the 
| linen cloth; the stewpans’ lids were laid 
|| just resting on them, and yeta little along- 


side in the approved method (for better | 


| sweetening and airing); they were all 
| together placed in a certain corner, where 
| the morning’s work would, by-and-by, 
|| wholly be reviewed. 
Then was shot out an odd breakage of 
| the scrubbing and scouring sounds that 
|| by this time had almost become the same 
|| as silence. 
“Any lady like to scrub a kitchen- 
|| table ? ” 
| It was a kind question, called out, loudly, 


by a new cook. The same standing on the | 


| list, Cook No. Three. 
| What a saucy lass she was, this young 
woman. It was evident she came into 
_ the midst of the tucked-up dresses, small 
| throats, and gold chains, with the lowest 
estimate of the whole party. She had her 
|| own neat little figure in perfect kitchen 
| order (with the most Dolly Vardenish 
|| cap on the pinnacle of her chignon) ; 
| her brown eyes shot out just as much 
| contemptuous sort of toleration for the 


game they saw being played, as her proper | 


knowledge of “her placc” rendered irre- 
pressible. It was good to see her coun- 
tenance, to note the tones of her firm, 
telling voice. 

“Any lady like to scrub a kitchen- 
table ? ” 


The emphasis on the “lady” and the 


“like,” and the roll off afterwards of the 
| “kitchen-table.” It was a challenge, not 
lan invitation, and it fell as flat as the little 

utterer knew it would fall. It left her to 
‘shake her starched skirts, as she was 
| stalking off, satisfactorily lady-less. 
| “Tf,” said one of the four sinkers, 
| timidly, as she saw her going—“ if—there 
|is no one else—I—shall be—glad—to— 
| scrub a kitchen-table.” 

It was better still to see the stop, and 
the wonder, and the ready rally upmost of 

superior mother-wit. 
| “You!” with a look and a still, con- 

temptuous pause. “You! Oh!” And 
then at express speed, “‘ You won't be let 
off the sink this morning, J can tell you !” 

And the puss was right, as she tossed 
herself away. At least, right, partly. Mrs. 
| Cookett had only been absent a moment to 

collect further horrible implements; she 
'was close at hand now, to lay claim to 
| more of her pupils’ services. 

“You must do a iron saucepan, please, 
before you go,” she put in to the timid 
worker (Modesta). ‘“ You must all do a 
| iron saucepan, and a iron spoon, and then 
| you've finished.” 

She stepped back to lift in the first of the 
saucepans, and there it protruded itself 
| from the tub, a most unmistakeably-ob- 
| jectionable undertaking. 
| “Ugh! what a monster!” was Lucy’s 
| sharp ejaculation, like a little shudder. 
| Ithadto bedone, though; andit wasdone. 

Some especial vigour was bestowed upon it. 

| So much so, that a quiet request had to 
| be made for some more sand, the saucerful 
|appropriated having been all vehemently 
| washed and scrubbed away. 
“You must please to be careful of the 
| sand,” said Mrs. Cookett, grudgingly, 
| tilting out a fresh supply. ‘ Please not 
| to use more than you can help.” 

Parisina added this to her mem. about the 
| dish-cloths, and the scouring proceeded. 
| It took twenty minutes from the first con- 
| tact of the saucepan with the water, to the 
| last rubbing of the palm, inside, with sand 
| and soap. Twenty minutes. On which 

Parisina observed (at her fitting oppor- 
| tunity) that “if servants didn’t keep their 
| saucepans as clean as that one, mistresses 
had no right to be angry, for if servants 
| took twenty minutes foreach, what would 
| mistresses say then?” In place of any com- 

ment upon which, there came praise of the 

way the particular pan had been finished, 
| and the substitution of the iron spoon. 

“Then, please,” said Mrs. Cookett, whilst 
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this last little article was being vigorously 
cleaned, “you'll understand, enamelled 
saucepans only want soap and water, 
unless there’s black spots in them, and 
them you must rub with sand. You 
needn’t doa enamelled saucepan, as you’ve 
done a iron one; you’ve only got to do 
one or the other, and now, as your spoon’s 
clean, you've finished.”’ 

The sink must be vacated; that was 
the meaning of Mrs. Cookett’s congé. The 
small but severe course of her instruction 
had been run. It was very like sudden 
orphaning, to be shifted into the middle 
of the scullery there, unhomed, vagrant. 
Decidedly the best thing was to try and 
fasten on to a new cook by an appeal. 

“ May I doasieve? I haven’t done any.” 

It was put quite in the tone of a beggar’s 
petition; very humbly, tremolo and (as if) 
with extended hand. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about sieves! 
You mustn’t say another word to me 
about sieves all the morning! I haven’t 
another, and I shan’t have.”’ 

Poor Cook No. Four. She was a fine 
tall woman, straight as an arrow, clean as 
a pin. She had a capital head-piece, a 
clear speech, a splendid energy, and she 
was bustling about, with many matters 
on her mind, and her group of pupils not 
the least of them. Besides, her tart re- 
joinder was not to the petitioner. It was 
to another teacher, Cook No. Five, Mrs. 
Sweetman (for one more christening), who 
took it with the indulgence that was ex- 
pected, and with the prudent silence that 
came from the exercise of a placid temper. 
Nevertheless, the petitioner heard it; and 
the petitioner, aware of inopportunity, 
shrunk. This was observed by Mrs. 
Sweetman, with her ready sympathy, her 
meek deportment, her quiet way. 

“T’ll find you a place at the tins, ma’am, 
if you’ll wait a minute,” she said, in low 
and pleasant tones. “There'll be one 
directly when this lady’s done. There. 
This is a ice-mould. And this is wet 
whitening, and this is dry. You'll please 
to take this flannel, and dip it in the wet, 
and rub it all over the mould. Then 
you'll please to take this leather, and dip 
it in the dry, and that’s to polish with. 
And for all these pattern-parts, where you 
can’t get the leather, here’s this brush. 
Yes, that’s the way, ma’am, nicely.” 

All did seem smoother too, with (com- 
paratively) innocuous whitening, vice heat 
and grease and hurt-wrists and splash ; 
and to stand at a dry board, albeit it was 





to rub with equal vigour, assumed quite 
the reviving influence of promotion. 
Under the hand, and under sister-pupils’ 
hands, were tart-tins, ladles, sugar-dusters, 
nutmeg-graters, salt and flour boxes, 
dripping-pans, tiny cream-tins, tins for 
cabinet-puddings, and pound-cakes; and 
as they stood in file, finished, with quite a 
silver-shine upon them, they brought agree- 
able visions of hoped-for work to come. 

But even before the ice-mould could 
quite, conscientiously, be laid aside, the 
lady in charge came into the scullery, said, 
“Twelve o’clock, ladies. Work is over 
for to-day;” and our first lesson in our 
new art was over. 





IN HARVEST-TIME. 


Wira golden sheaves half-laden, stands the wain, 
Whilst the young roan neighs out impatiently, 
And old black Jessie paws with restless hoof 

The close-reaped yellow stubble. 


Tis the hour, 
For rest and noonday meal; the waggoner 
Bacon and bread in hand, low-squats him on 
A fallen shock of corn ; and quick the can 
With home-brewed filled, doth pass from lip to lip, 
Amid the group of toilers, damp of brow, 
Tanned with the heat of sweltering harvest sun, 
But light-content, with ease of heart unknown, 
To us, who in great cities, gain our bread. 


Stalwart, and sturdy-limbed, fhe waggoner’s lad, 
A sheepish blush upon his sun-burn’d face, 
Speaks with rough courtship to his Phillida, 

As she, farm-maiden, rose-cheeked, honest-eyed, 
Twists, upward smiling, in her tangled hair, 
The pale blue bells of the convolvulus. 

Ah, simple souls! whose lot it is to pass 

Your lives remote from city’s vast highway, 
The greater blessing yours! And though it be 
Ye make not in the world renownéd names, 

Yet the small mound, that presently shall lie 
Above ye, with its daisy-mingled green, 

Shall speak more eloquent than monument, 

The sweet, pure story of two stainless lives ! 





THE STORY OF STERICKER. 


Or course it doesn’t really matter in the 
least; but I have a distinct recollection 


that the opera of the evening was the oft- | 


repeated Trovatore of Verdi. I had been 
wondering yet once again at the peculiar 
circumstances attending that crime of 
infanticide of which the gipsy woman, 
Azucena, had been guilty. Having re- 
solved upon burning the baby of her 
deadliest foe, it was certainly, to say the 
least of it, a stupid mistake to make, that 
roasting of her own child instead. I had 
arrived at the trite decision that really she 
had not deserved to be a mother, in regard 
to her proved incapacity for taking care 
of her offspring. The invisible tenor—l 
rather think it was Tamberlik, for I am 
referring, or about to refer to something 
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that happened some years since—had de- 
livered his famous song from his prison in 
the tower, and forthwith, being much ap- 
plauded, had appeared upon the stage; 
by special permission, as it were, or upon 
some sudden relenting of his fierce jailor, 
the Count de Luna; to bow gratefully, to 
receive further congratulations, and then 
to return to captivity, in order that the 
story might proceed in the usual way. All 
this we had gone through very comfortably 
indeed. We had really enjoyed our Verdi, 
even to his trombones; the soprano had 
sung her best, her soaring notes seeming 
to ring musically against the very ceiling 
of the house, like good coin upon a 
counter; the basso had produced rich tones 
from strange depths, as a bounteous 
host might bring forth luscious and potent 
wines from subterranean regions; the 
tenor had shot amongst us, now and then, 
a shrill C above the line, that had lodged 
in our ears, rending them, as though it 
had been a barbed arrow. Altogether the 
representation had been most unexception- 
able and admirable; when suddenly there 
occurred an excitement in the theatre 
which could not be ascribed to Verdi, or 
his interpreters. Something of a gasp 
was audible, something of a cry; the 
sound of something falling, of people 
rising from their seats, and questioning 
and conversing in hurried sentences with- 
out regard to the transactions of the stage. 

An opera glass had fallen from one of 
the upper private boxes on to the head of 
a gentleman sitting in the stalls. 

Now I had seen the glass fall; had seen 
a round, white, braceleted arm and a 
gloved hand stretched out to arrest, as it 
seemed to me, its descent. But, of course, 
it was all done in a moment: so rapidly, 
indeed, that there was scarcely time for 
the thing to impress itself upon my mind, 
and the instant after it had happened, I 
began to doubt whether I had really seen 
what I had seen. It was so much more 
as though I had imagined the thing than 
actually witnessed it. 

However, that the accident had occurred 
there could be no question. The gentle- 
man, upon whose cranium the glass had 
descended, had been carried into the lobby. 
He was said to be stunned, if not killed, 
by the blow. A belief prevailed that his 
skull had been fractured. In any case, an 
ugly wound had been infiicted upon his 
head, which, by the way, was bald, except 
for a crescent-shaped fringe at the back, and 
a few scanty locks arranged over the crown. 











The blood had flowed freely, dabbling and 
disfiguring his white cravat and em- 
broidered shirt front. It was really, alto- 
gether, a very shocking thing. There was 
no attending to the opera after it. The 
tragic matters happening upon the stage 
were quite quenched by this serious acci- 
dent in the stalls. Who could now care 
about the Count de Luna’s beheading his 
long-lost brother, or Azucena’s bitter 
scream of “ Sei vendicata, O madre”? 
The fate of our bald comrade was of much 
more concern to us. I hastened to make 
enquiries as to how he fared. 

He was not dead: so much was presently 


clear. In fact he was gradually recovering 
conciousness. Someone was loosening his 


collar and tie; someone else was dabbing 
his wound with a wet cloth. He had 
just risen from his seat, I learned, when 
the opera-glass struck him, and he had 
fallen back as though he had been shot. 
But I distrusted this account afterwards, 
when I ascertained that he had been seen 
to stoop forward and pick up the opera- 
glass, which, indeed, he still held tightly 
in his hand. He was breathing heavily, 
rocking a little to and fro, and moaning 
at intervals. He was a middle-aged man, 
pursy of figure, with luxuriant whiskers 
that might owe something of their rich 
brown hue to art, linked together, as it 
were, by a branch line of moustache run- 
ning across his upper lip, and with a 
shaven chin such as, in deference to the 
peculiar and unpicturesque fancy of the 
Commander-in-Chief, has been for some 
time the vogue with the British army. 
Still I was of opinion, though I hardly 
know on what grounds exactly, that the 
unfortunate man was not a member of the 
military service of my country. Then he 
started, lifted his head and turned an eye 
towards me. Immediately, but to my 
very great surprise, I recognised him. 

It was Stericker. I have said, advisedly, 
that he turned an eye towards me. His 
other eye was fast closed, seemed, indeed, 
to have sunk back into his head. 

Then he moved a tremulous hand in my 
direction. He knew me, it seemed. He 
tried to speak ; but it was some time before 
he could utter any intelligible sound. At 
last we discovered his meaning. He had 
lost something which he desired us, meaning 
myself and the bystanders, to search for. 

Search was instituted accordingly. 
After a while, very near to the stall he 
had occupied, there was picked up—a glass 
eye! It was a new fact to me, though of 
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course it was not a convenient opportunity 
for pondering upon it, that Stericker wore 
or possessed a glass eye. I had never 
perceived any deficiency in his organ of 
sight, nor even suspected it. The glass 
eye had always seemed to me a genuine 
article: by which I mean one that he could 
really see with. 

He was gratified at the recovery of his 
glass eye. He was well enough now to 
dust it with his handkerchief, and—but 
this he did not accomplish without con- 
siderable difficulty—to replace it in the 
socket it usually filled. Certainly the 


aspect of that portion of his visage was | 
benefited by the more tenanted and fur- | 
nished character it now again assumed. | 


He then took from his pocket a miniature 


mirror, not much larger than acrown-piece, | 


and gazed at the reflection it furnished of 
his artificial organ. He desired to see that 


it was properly adjusted, and what artists | 
call “in drawing,” with regard to his other | 


features. There was something curious 
I thought about the severity with which 
his real eye scrutinised his sham one; while 


perhaps a glass of hot brandy-and-water 
would pull me together as much as any- 
thing.” 

I was glad to find him equal.to the pro- | 
posed proceeding.” I had not ventured to 
| hope for so rapid a recovery. 

“* Not but what it was a nasty shock to | 
| a fellow,” he said. | 
I quite agreed that it must have been a 
| very nasty shock—a most unfortunate | 
accident. At this he laughed rather wildly. | 
|“ Whatever you call it, don’t call it || 

that,” he said. 

‘You mean that it was not an accident?” 

It appeared that he did mean that. 

“* But I saw the glass fall,” I said. 

“ You mean that you saw her throw it 
down ?” 

“Saw? Who?” I demanded, uncon- 
|sciously adopting the interrogatives of 
| Hamlet. 

“ Arabella! ” 

I thought him wandering in his mind. 
| I knew nothing of Arabella. I could not 
|remember that I had ever encountered, 


| out of works of fiction, any woman of that 








yet, as it seemed, the sham eye was of | name. And then I came toask myself what, 
more importance to him, more cherished | after all, did I really know of Stericker 
by him, than the real one. 


himself? In truth, it was very little. 
But something else was missing. A| “Tt was Arabella’s doing, of course,” 
shirt-stud. For this also diligent search | he continued. “I know that very well. 
was made; and again with success. It |I know the opera glass, for the matter of 
was found on the floor of the lobby—a ‘that. I ought to. I gave it her.” 
curious looking stud: a pearl, I thought,in| Where I had first met Stericker I am 
the first instance ; but it was not pearl| by no means clear. I am almost certain 
exactly; no, nor white cornelian, which | that I was never formally introduced to 
was my second supposition. It wasofan|him. But I had seen him at various 
oblong shape, milky white, and semi-| places upon numberless occasions, until I 
transparent, in a handsome setting of bril- | seemed to have acquired quite a habit of 
liants. Stericker expressed great satis- | seeing him. So at last—the thing was 
faction, if in a rather incoherent way, that | becoming quite absurd—-there was no 
the stud had been found. He clearly | help for it but to recognise him as an 
prized it—if not for its intrinsic worth, | acquaintance, at any rate. Finding each 
which, without doubt, was considerable, | other so frequently face to face in the 
however—then, as I judged, for some asso- | same place, beneath the same roof, and 
ciations, possibly of a tender kind, con- | even at the same table, what could we do, 
nected with it. eventually, but laugh and nod, and say, 
He was now so far recovered that he | “What! you here?” And then we shook 
was left solely to my care. The opera was | hands. 
over. I forget whether there was or nota| Still I protest that I knew little of him 
ballet in those days, but I think not; in| beyond what he told me. But then what 
any case the theatre was emptying fast. | does one really know of any man beyond 
He sat for a few minutes longer, and then | what he tells one of himself? And 
rose almost briskly, and said— | certainly that is not always to be relied on. 
“ I’m glad you were here, old fellow. I| I did not, I may add, like Stericker; still 
don’t know what I should have done with- | less did I respect him; although I had 
out you. A strip or two of plaster over | perhaps no special reason for not respect- 
the wound, and I shall be able to geton/|ing him, beyond mere prejudice of a 
again pretty well, I dare say. Any | fanciful, and possibly of an unwarrantable, 
chemist can manage that for me. And|kind. He was by no means, however, the 
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| 
man I should have selected for a friend, 
or even for an acquaintance, had choice 
been permitted me in the matter. But it 
wasn’t. I was doomed to meet Stericker 
incessantly, and so it chanced that we 
came to be almost on terms of intimacy 
with each other. At least he came to be | 
on terms of intimacy with me. And he 
called me “ old fellow.” I did not approve 
of this; indeed I thought it a liberty; but 
what couldI do? I wasnotreally old: at | 
any rate not so very old. But no doubt I | 
had arrived at that period of life when the 
question of age in its relation to oneself is 
rather to be avoided than discussed, lest | 
there should arise personal application | 
which could hardly be otherwise than | 
inconvenient. 

And now had occurred this accident at | 
the opera house, confirming as it were my | 
acquaintance with Stericker, and convert- | 
ing it almost into a friendship. He ex- | 
pressed great gratitude for the assistance | 
I had rendered him, although, in truth, it 
had been little enough. But again and | 


| barred his crown! 


tions. In my time I have loved a good 
deal, and I have, in return, been loved very 
much indeed. I say it without vanity.” 

But he said it with vanity, and it was 
to that I objected. He outstretched his 
right arm, bringing an expanse of wrist- 
band into view, and raised his hand to his 
head as though about to pass his fingers 
through his hair and crest it up, after the 
invariable manner of the self-satisfied and 
vain-glorious. For the moment he had 
forgotten how bald he was! He had for- 
gotten, too, the strips of plaster that cross- 
In discovering anew 
these infirmities he evidently experienced 
considerable mortification. 

I had heard Stericker described as hand- 
some, but that had never been my opinion 
of him. No, he was never, he never could 
have been handsome. He was always well 
dressed, although inclined to make an 
excessive, and, therefore, a rather vulgar 
display of the jewellery he possessed. His 
teeth, it is true, were superb; but I was 
never quite convinced that they were the 


again he thanked me, and presently, his | natural products of his own gums—and 
wounded head having been skilfully dealt | his nose was of that large fleshy Roman 
with and relieved by the application of | form which has always obtained, to my 
strips of plaster, I found myself at his | thinking, an extravagant measure of ad- 


lodgings in Half-Moon-street, sitting in 
an easy chair smoking a cigar, and drink- 
ing a temperate mixture of brandy-and- 
water. Until then I had never really 
known where Stericker lived. 


“And so you saw her throw down the | 
to the | 


opera glass?” he said, returnin 
subject of the aecident. I corrected him. 
I had seen no such thing. But he did 
not pay much attention to what I said. 

“ And how did she look ? 
of course. She was always that; though 


she certainly is not now nearly so young | 


as when I first met her—and loved her. 
For what could I do then but love her? 
Have you ever been in love, old fellow ?” 
he demanded abruptly. 

I said, I thought I had. For I felt at 
the moment that it was not a thing a man 
could be quite certain about, and I rather 
objected to the question; and on that 
account preferred to give a somewhat 
evasive answer. I did not wish painful 
memories to be awakened; they had been 


| asleep and very still for a good many 
years. 


“Tf you doubt about it, why then you 
never have,” said Stericker, oracularly. 
“There can be no mistake about an attack 
of love any more than about a fit of the 
gout. I have suffered from both afilic- 


Handsome, | 


(My 
own nose, I may mention, is altogether of 
smaller dimensions, and of a totally dif- 
ferent pattern.) Then he was very upright, 
| carrying before him his protruding waist- 
coat with considerable dignity. Moreover, 
there was something imposing about his 
aspect and manner, arising, I think, from 
| his imperturbable and deeply-rooted self- 
confidence, and his fixed resolution to 
exact from others, or enforce upon them 
if he possibly could, his own estimate of 
himself. Still there was something de- 
|cidedly sinister about the expression of 
Stericker’s face: and especially when he 
smiled. It was a singularly wicked smile, 
| that wrinkled his nose curiously, produced 
|strange dints and a dark flush upon his 
forehead, and brought down the inner 
corners of his eyebrows close to his eyes, 
| after a decidedly ominous fashion. 

“T have loved and been loved,” he re- 
peated, “and I don’t mind owning, I have 
in my time jilted and been jilted.” He 
said this with a sort of morbid Don 
Giovanni air, that I thought particularly 
objectionable. ‘Arabella jilted me,” he 
resumed, “and has never forgiven her- 
self for it, nor me either. How fair she 
was in those days! She’s fair still, for 
that matter, though she uses more pearl- 


| miration from the world in general. 
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powder now than she did. Fair but false. | jealousy, and of stimulating him to declare | 
Women are often that, you know. Shall | himself. Then I was to be flung aside as | 
I say always ?” : something worthless, because it had served 
I deprecated such an assertion. Ac-|her purpose, and was done with. In good 
cording to my experience it was far too | time I discovered her treachery. I had | 
sweeping. He conceded that I was right, | intercepted her letters—no matter how— | 
possibly. Yet, it seemed to me, that he | and I knew all. But of that she enter- | 
despised me for my moderation. tained no sort of suspicion. She had 
“You remarked this stud?” He pro- | always fond smiles for me, and false words 
duced the stud we had searched for at his | and artificial] caresses. It was maddening. | 
‘request, and found in the lobby of the| Well; she was, as I have said, my 
opera honse. ‘It would have pained me | patient; and she suffered much from | 
very much if I had lost it. I regard it as| toothache. She came to me in order that | 
a precious relic. It belonged to Arabella, | I might extract a tooth that pained her. | 
once. In fact—why should I disguise the | It was arranged that the operation should 
truth from you ?—that stud is formed out| be performed under the influence of 
of one of Arabella’s front teeth !” chloroform.” He paused. 
His smile as he said this was not| ‘But surely, you didn’t——” 
pleasant to contemplate. His confession “Hear me out,” he said, and he smiled, 
had certainly startled me. There was|I thought, horribly. “It was accident, 
something dreadful about it, and he had | of course, pure accident. Iwas dreadfully 
the air of an Indian brave exhibiting a| nervous. Was that surprising? I loved 
scalp. He gloried in the possession of | her, and she was amazingly beautiful. It 
Arabella’s front tooth! How had he} wasaccident, as I have said, or call it, if you 
obtained it? I ventured to demand. Was| will, an error of judgment, but nothing | 
it a pledge of affection? Could they | worse thanthatas you value my friendship.” 
possibly have exchanged teeth as ordinary | (As a matter of fact I did not value his 
lovers exchange locks of hair? I hardly | friendship in the slightest degree; but I 
knew what I was saying, or of what I was| did not say so.) “My conduct, I do | 
thinking. assure you, was strictly professional. I | 
“T was a dentist in those days,” he} did not even kiss her. But I extracted 
said. What he had been before that, and | the wrong tooth!” 
since; what profession he followed at the| “That was your vengeance!” I inter- 
moment of his addressing me; I really had | jected. 
no idea. “And Arabella was one of my “No. She said so; but it wasn’t true. 
patients. But she was no ordinary patient. | I extracted, as I believed, the tooth she 
She was something more, much more than | had pointed out, desiring: me to extract it. 
that. She was for a while my affianced| Was it my fault that it was a perfectly | 
bride. I loved her, and she loved me—at| sound tooth, and a front one too? She | 
least, we thought that we loved each other.” | said it was; but women, you know, are | 
“ And you didn’t ?” not reasonable in such cases. I was a 
“* Well, we didn’t, as it happened, love | dentist then, with a reputation to lose ; 
each other quite so much as we thought we | I was a lover then, although a deceived 
did. Infact, both were disappointed, and,|one. However there was no pacifying 
perhaps, a trifle deceived. She thought} Arabella. She was persualed that I 
I had money; I hadn’t. I had been told| had done it on purpose. She was most 
that she was an heiress. Well; she was| violent. She had pre-determined upon 
nothing of the kind. Still, I am a man of/a quarrel with me, although she had 
integrity, though you may not think it. I | not perhaps fixed upon the precise period | 
had promised marriage; I fully purposed | for its occurrence. Well, she brought it 
to be as good as my word. The idea of|on then. It was an awful scene. How 
terminating our engagement did not come | she abused me! What language she per- | 
from me. But Arabella’s temper was | mitted herself! Howshe screamed! What | 
imperfect; she was far from patient ; | hysterics she went into! However, the | 
she was ambitious, and I must add, tooth was out, there was no mistake about 
avaricious and deceitful. She trifled with | that.”’ 
me. She still held me enchained, but she | Here he smiled again, most maleyolently, 
encouraged the addresses of another and a | as it seemed to me. 
wealthier suitor. She designed toemploy| ‘“Hertreacherytowards me was punished, 
me merely as a means of irritating his | although, as I have stated, by pure accident 
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_ or error of judgment, which you please. | time she looks in the glass, which she 


| But Arabella vowed vengeance against me. 
In that respect, I am bound to say, she | always vain. 
It’s no | later, to be the death of me, that’s quite 


| has been as good as her word. 
| thanks to her that I am living to speak 
of these things to-night.” 

“Then you really believe that she let 
fall the opera-glass on purpose !”’ 

“Tam quite satisfied of it. She meant 
_ my death. She knew I was there. I had 
| noticed her before leaning out of her box, 
and taking note of my position. I was just 
thinking of changing it, suspecting what 
| might happen, when I was struck down. 
Arabella is a woman who knows what she 
| is about. She was always that kind of 
I know her. l’ve good reason 
| to. And it’s not the first time she’s planned 
to punish me as savagely as she could. 
| You did not know until to-night perhaps 
that one of my eyes was artiticial? No! 
naturally you didn’t. Well, that was her 
doing.” 


‘What! The artificial eye!” 


“Don’t be stupid,” he said rudely. No 
| doubt I had been rather obtuse; but I had 
heard of ladies painting on glass and doing 
potichomanie and other strange things in 
| the way of fancy-work, and for themoment, 


| altogether, my mind was in rather a con- 
fused state. 

“No,” Stericker continued, “but I owe 
| to her the necessity for wearing an artificial 
eye. It happened at the flower show in 
the Botanical Gardens. There wasa dense 
It was in the tent where the 
| pelargoniums are exhibited. Not that I 
| care about such things, but it so happened. 
| A lady advanced with her parasol held in 
| front of her. Suddenly she seemed to 
thrust it at me, as a lancer might his lance. 
Her aim was wonderfully true. The sight 
| of my left eve was gone for ever. It was 
| quite a mercy that the spike of her parasol 
did not penetrate to my brain. That 
was Arabeila’s doing, of course. Part of 
her revenge.” 

“ And she said nothing ? ” 

“She said calmly, ‘I beg your pardon. 
It was an accident,’ and passed on. She 
looked very handsome. She was superbly 
dressed. However, that she always is. 
Her husband is old, but amazingly rich. 
He labours to gratify her slightest whim 


—so I’m told. But her only desire—the | 
| her with furious driving. But nothing of 


sole passion of her life—is to wreak her 
vengeance upon me. I feel that. She 
cannot forget, much less forgive, the loss 
of her front tooth. You see, she’s re- 


minded of that unhappy business every | 





does frequently, of course. She was 
And she means, sooner or 


clear. She’s made two very good attempts: 
at the Botanical Gardens and, to-night, at 
the Opera. The third time perhaps she’ll 
succeed.” 

“But doesn’t the thought horrify you?” 

“T accept my destiny,” Stericker said, 
smiling, and with rather an affected air. 
“Tt would be something to fall by the 
hand of such a woman as that; that would 
be my consolation ; really a fine creature 
you know, although no longer in the 
bloom of youth; indeed, removed some 
distance now from the bloom of youth, but 
still grand and beautiful, and so resolute ! 
If she had loved me as she hates me! ” 

“ You love her still then ?” 

“ Well; not precisely. But I admire her, 
just as I admire the Bengal Tigress in the 
Zoo. If possible, I should like Arabella 
to becaged like the tigress; but as that 
can’t be—well, I wear this stud as a 
memento of her, and for the rest I take 
my chance. Now, what will you take? 
Another cigar? No? Some more brandy- 
and-water ?” 

No. I would take nothing more. I 
had, in point of fact, already taken more 
than was absolutely necessary tome. I 
left Stericker. I was much impressed by 
my experiences of that night, by what had 
happened at the Opera, and his extra- 
ordinary narrative touching the vengeance 
of Arabella. Was it true? I was really 
not in a state of mind to determine. Even 
now I have a difficulty at arriving at any 
distinct conclusion on the subject. But I 
know that Stericker’s face wore, to my 
thinking, a very remarkable expression as 
I quitted him. His smile was simply 
awful. Andstrange tosay—at least, I think 
so, though it may not strike others in that 
light—I never saw Stericker again. He 
died shortly afterwards, as I read in the 
newspapers, the victim of a street accident. 
He was knocked down and run over in 
Hyde Park, by a pony phaeton, driven by 
a lady. There was, of course, an inquest 
upon his remains, the jury deciding, how- 
ever, that he met his death “‘ by misadven- 
ture.” Some attempt had been made to 
hold the lady responsible, and to charge 


the kind was sustained before the coroner. 
Various witnesses gave evidence, acquit- 
ting her of all blame in the matter. Her 
conduct in court was said to be most 
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becoming. Anditwasreported that, attired 
in very deep morning, she had followed 
Stericker’s body to its last resting-place 
in Brompton Cemetery. Now, was this 
lady the Arabella of Stericker’s story? She 
may have been. But I have no certain 
evidence of the fact. Nor, indeed, have I 
anything further to communicate touching 
the life and death of my acquaintance 
Stericker. 


of the prince, examine his ministers; if 
you would understand the disposition of 
any man, look at his companions; if you 
would know that of a father, observe his son. 

Man is born without knowledge, and 
when he has obtained it, very soon becomes 
old; when his experience is ripe, death 
suddenly seizes him. 

The fame of men’s good actions seldom 





CHINESE PROVERBS. < 
thousand miles. 


Tue excellence of aphorisms has been| Though powerful medicines are nauseous 
said to consist chiefly in the comprehension | to the taste, they are good for the disease ; 
of some obvious and useful truth in a few | though candid advice is unpleasant to the 
words; and if this be the case, the Chinese | ear, it is profitable for the conduct. 
language is peculiarly adapted for the| From the following simile, looking- 
production of proverbs, for it possesses, | glasses are evidently appreciated by 
from its peculiar structure, a beauty and | Chinese ladies: Without a clear mirror, a 
pointedness of expression, which, however, | woman cannot know the state of her own 
no degree of care or pains can adequately | face; without a true friend, a man cannot 
convey into a translation. discern the errors of his own actions. 

Let us cite from various sources a few| The evidence of others is not comparable 
of the numerous aphorisms, maxims, and | to personal experience; nor is “I heard ” 
proverbs current among the Chinese, many | as good as “I saw.” 
of which will suggest parallel sentiments; The three great misfortunes in life 
in our own and other languages. are :—In youth to bury one’s father, in 

By along journey we know a horse’s| middle-age to lose one’s wife, and being 
strength ; so length of days shows a man’s | old to have no son. 
heart. A virtuous woman is a source of honour 

In the days of affluence always think of | to her husband; a vicious one causes him 
poverty; do not let want come upon you | disgrace. 
and make you remember with regret the} The strong feeling existing among the 
time of plenty. In contra-distinction to| Chinese against a widow’s marrying a 
this sentiment is another: Let us get|second husband is clearly seen in the 








goes beyond their own doors; but their | 
evil deeds are carried to the distance of a | 





drunk to-day, while we have wine; the 
sorrows of to-morrow may be borne to- 
morrow. 

To correct an evil which already exists, 
is not so well as to foresee and prevent it. 
Wine and good dinners make abundance 
of friends, but in the time of adversity not 
one is to be found. 

Cautious conduct under circumstances 
of suspicion is inculcated somewhat oddly 
by the following: In a field of melons do 
not pull up your shoe; under a plum-tree 
do not adjust your cap. 

“Tempus fugit” becomes in Chinese, 
“Time flies like an arrow; days and 
months like a weaver’s shuttle.” 

Do not anxiously expect what is not yet 
come; do not vainly regret what is already 
past. 

The Chinese evidently agree with 
Solomon’s well-known advice to a parent, 
for they say: “If you love your son, be 


following :—It being asked, “ Supposing 
a widowed woman to be very poor and 
destitute, might she in such a case take a 
second husband?” It was answered, 
“This question arises merely from the 


to death is a very small matter, compared 
with the loss of her respectability!” The 
Chinese, be it observed, are great sticklers 
for propriety and respectability, and are 
very much afraid of what they term 
“ losing face.” 

He who at once knows himself and 
knows others, will triumph as often as he 
contends. 

It is too late to pull the rein when the 
horse has gained the brink of the precipice ; 
the time for stopping the leak is past, when 
the vessel is in the midst of the river. 

It is easy to convince a wise man, but to 
reason with a fool is a difficult undertaking. 
To meet with an old friend in a distant 





liberal in punishment; if you hate your 


son, accustom him to dainties.” | 








country may be compared to the delight- 
fulness of rain after a long drought. 





fear of cold and hungtr; but to be starved 





If you would understand the character | 
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To the contented, even poverty and 
obscurity bring happiness; while to the 
ambitious, wealth and honours themselves 
are productive of misery. 

The truth of the following sentiment is, 
we all know, not confined to China: 
Though a poor man should live in the | 
midst of a noisy market, no one will ask | 
about him; though a rich man should bury 
himself among the mountains, his relations | 
will come to him from afar. 

A single hair of silk does not make a 
thread; one tree does not make a grove. 

A single conversation across the table | 
with a wise man is better than ten years | 
mere study of books. 

If a man has plenty of money but no 
child, he cannot be reckoned rich; if a 
man has children but no money, he) 
cannot be considered poor. 

If a man does good, Heaven will | 
bestow on him a hundred blessings. 

Great goodness and great wickedness, 
sooner or later, are sure to be rewarded. 

Of a hundred virtues, filial piety is the 
first. 

True gold fears not the fire. 

Inconstancy is expressed by the adage: | 
Tsao san, mu sze,ie. “in the morning | 
three, at night four.” 

The French “ Donner un ceuf pour un | 
boeuf,” vin Chinese is “to give a sheep for | 
an ox.’ 

“To look fora needle in a bundle of 
hay ”’ is with us expressive of trying to do | 
an impossibility; the Chinese say “To 
feel for a needle at the bottom of the 
ocean” and “To turn a somersault in an 
oyster shell.” 

“To be bold enough to strike the tiger's | 
beard ” expresses great courage and daring. 

An ox with a ring in his nose, ice. a 
man who has his passions a proper | 
control. 

Where there is musk, there will, of course 
be perfume ; it will not be necessary to 
stand in the wind (i.e. talent and real 
worth will make themselves manifest | 
without the aid of trickery). 

“A basket of grain producing only a 
pound of chicken meat” is symbolical of 
a losing business. 

“A toad in a well cannot behold the | 
whole Heavens” is used in reference to 
contracted ideas. 

“Climbing a tree to hunt for fish” 
expresses looking for things where they | 
cannot possibly be found. 

To covet another man’s house and lose 
one’s own ox (i.e: to lose what property | 





one already has in the effort to acquire 
more). 

“To grind down an iron pestle to make 
a needle” is a Chinese way of expressing 
indomitable perseverance. 

When you converse in the road, re- 
member that there are men in the grass. 

The neighbouring wails have ears. 

Correct yourself, then correct others 

Among * the sayings on the border- 
land of apophthegms and proverbs are 


| such sentences as “ Within the four seas 
'all are brethren ; 


” and Tien wu érh jih, 
min wu érh huang (Heaven has not two 
suns, the people have not two Emperors) ; 
both of which are very effective proverbs, 


if adroitly used, the former against the 
_exclusiveness of Chinese politicians and 


their dislike of foreigners, and the latter 


| against polytheism. 


The following proverb is applied as an 
answer to those who foolishly murmur 


against the daily appointments of nature 


and the changes of the seasons :-— 


No day, no night, 
No harvest bright ; 
No cold, no heat, 
No rice to eat. 
There is one proverb which requiresadis- 
tinct and separate notice. It is as follows:— 


You’re old and ought to die by right ; 
You eat our rice from morn till night. 


| We give Mr. Moule’s explanation of this 


‘in extenso :—“ Considering the fact that 


the Chinese are remarkable for filial duty, 
the proverb would, at first sight, seem to 
present an instance of the extremely rare 
phenomenon of a national saying springing 


| from the immoral and not from the moral 


side of a people’s thoughts. There is 
always, however, a strong presumption 
against such an origin for any maxim that 
has fairly passed into popular use ; and it 
is a suggestion worth making that this 
| proverb in particular-may be an instance 
of the ironical humour of the Chinese, 
| rather than of heartlessness. It appears 
| not improbable that it took its rise in the 
| grim realities of some period of famine; 
it would then be perpetuated in an ironical 
sense, and would be used humorously with 
what has well been called the irony of 
affection, even by the most filial and duti- 
ful lips. At the same time, as it is always 
| liable to the charge of a literal interpre- 
| tation, it is not surprising that many 


* For much of the substance of the senciaien of 
| this article we are indebted to Mr. Moule’s Chapters 
on China and the Chinese; the metrical renderings 
are by that gentleman’s brother. 
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its place among their popular sayings.” 


conjugal affection of the Chinese :— 


Man and wife 
In tranquil life 
Sit like birds upon one bough ; 
Trouble comes, 
They shake their plumes, 
** Sauve qui peut,” their language now. 
One iiies west, 
As he thinks best ; 
One flies east, 
Where trouble’s least. 

The Chinese have one proverb, which, 
at any rate, breathes the spirit of true 
magnanimity. A man being asked to let 
bygones be bygones, and at least to receive 
another with whom he had a quarrel, 
replied :—“ Of course I will, ‘The knife 
is sharpened, but not to slay the man who 
comes alone and of his own accord.’” 

Archbishop Trench has pointed out that 
many proverbs arecommon to all languages, 
dressed and coloured according to the 
varying climes and customs. One common 
proverb, for example, which speaks of 
falling between two stools, in China where 
boat-travelling is the one mode of locomo- 
tion for so many millions of her people, 
takes this form:— 

One foot in this boat, one foot in that, 
They both push off and you fall flat 

“To-morrow never comes ’”’ is in Chinese 
“Every day has its to-morrow.” 

The country saying that snow-drifts 
under hedges are waiting for more snow to 
join them is not unknown to the peasantry 
of the Flowery Land, for they say, Hsiieh 
téng hsiieh, i.e. snow waits for snow. 

Our well-known meteorological doggrel: 


If it rains before seven, 
’T will be fine before eleven, 


reappears in Chinese thus :— 


If it rains when you open your door, 

*T will shine when your breakfast is o’er. 
The Chinese carry their liking for 
proverbs, and sayings akin to proverbs, to 
such an extent that the most common 
ornaments for the walls of their houses 
and temples are long strips of paper, hung 
perpendicularly in pairs and inscribed in 
bold characters with sentences which are 
alike in meaning and construction. They 
have a book called Ming-hsin pao chien 
(i.e. the reminding precious mirror), which 
is filled with quotations of this nature 


Chinese will often express strong dissent 
from this proverb and dissatisfaction at 


There is another proverb of a similar 
nature, and capable, perhaps, of a like 
explanation, which does not, at first sight, 
seem to speak well for the courage and 


.|a scale and weighing itself.” Over-doing 





from the works of various writers. In 
conclusion, we quote from Davis’ Chinese 
a paragraph illustrative of a Chinese 
peculiarity, which is in some measure con- 
nected with our subject :—‘‘ Some of the 
ordinary expressions of the Chinese are 
pointed and sarcasticenough. A blustering 
harmless fellow they call ‘a paper tiger.’ 
When a man values himself over much, 
they compare him to ‘a rat falling into 


a thing they call ‘a hunchback making 
a bow.’ A spendthrift they compare to 
‘a rocket,’ which goes off at once. Those 
who expend their charity on remote 
objects, but neglect their family, are said 
‘to hang a lantern on a pole,’ which is 
seen afar, but gives no light below.” 


SAFELY MARRIED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘AN EXPERIENCE,” “ DAISY’s 
TRIALS,” &c., &€. 


—~>——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Waar a hill we had to climb! It was 
getting late in the afternoon wher we, at 
last, reached Glaismoor Manse—a small, 
plain, grey building, perched so high and 
in so exposed a spot, that it was useless to 
try to get trees, or shrubs, or flowers— 
except of the very hardiest—to grow about 
it. As we stopped at the little gate in the 
hedge of clipped holly, we could see, on a 
rustic bench under a group of wind- 
warped firs near the porch, a young 
woman, who had apparently been reading 
to some sturdy-limbed, red-cheeked, rough- 
headed children, till our approach had 
drawn off their attention. 

By the time I had been extricated by 
Hannah from my vehicle, the young 
woman had risen from among the chil- 
dren, had freed herself from their clinging 
hands, and was coming down the grey- 
shingled path towards me. 

It was Angela. Angela with, it seemed 
to me, a look both of apprehension and of 
confusion on her face. What a face it 
was! Its delicate refinement could not 
have been better set off than by those 
honest, hardy, peasant-born looking chil- 
dren who were again hanging about her. 
“Thank Heaven!” I could not help 
crying, as I caught and squeezed her hand. 
“* My dear, it does me more good than you 
can guess, no end of good, to see you.” 
The poor girl flushed hotly, then paled, 
asking, 








“ What has happened ?” 
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“Nothing has happened, and it is for 
that I thank Heaven.” 


Her over-large, over-bright, and darkly- 
encircled eyes were fixed upon me im- 


“There is news, then, and good news | ploringly. 


of——"” 
overpoweringly. 

“There has been no news,” I told her, 
at which all the crimson faded. 

She must be very weak, I thought, to 
flush and pale in this rapid manner; and, 
now I fixed my eyes upon her more 
observantly, I saw that she had grown 
very thin and worn-looking. 

‘My dear,” I said, “I’m very tired; I 
know Mr. Brinkburn will gladly let you 
give us a cup of tea—me and Hannah; 
but, first, where can I speak to you, quietly 
and alone, for five minutes ?P ” 

She took me to her own room; and 
Hannah, who, in her girlhood, had known 
the manse quite well, and who now had 
an old friend in its kitchen, made her way 
round to that familiar region. 

Angela’s room was so poorly furnished 
as to look to me, after the luxury of 
Braithwait, almost unfurnished, but the 
neatness and the taste of its occupant had 
given to it a certain charm, and its window 
had the most magnificent view, I think, 


without exception, that I have ever seen, | 


over hill and dale, and moor and fell, to 
the distant sea, then flashing blue-grey in 
the afternoon sunshine. - 

“You are not thinking to stay here 
through the winter?” I asked. “ It will 
be fearfully bleak through the winter, 


and you are, I am sorry to see, looking | 


delicate.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, drearily, “ it 
is only while the children are here, Mr. 
Brinkburn’s grand-children, that I can be 
of any use. I must look for another home 
soon.” 

She was trying to make me a comfortable 
seat, by putting the pillow from her little 
narrow white bed in an old arm-chair by 
the window, and finding me a foot-stool. 

When she had done this she came and 
knelt by my side, and said, 

“ The good God has sent you to me to- 
day, Miss Hammond. Ihave been feeling 


But she paused, again flushing | 


| Not any since he left?” 


“My dear, yes, and glad to do anything 
in my poor power to help you.” She 
would have kissed my old hand, but I bent 


| down and kissed her forehead. 


“But first,” she began, “ before I tell 
you what I must tell you, what I want to 
tell you, tell me, do you mean there has 
not been any news of Mr. Braithwait? 
Evidently she 
could not name, could hardly think of, 
Allan, without the rushing of her heart’s 
best blood into her poor thin face. 

“Not any,” I answered, “if you have 
had none. Neither I, nor his wife, nor his 
London lawyers have had any direct or 
indirect news of him since he left London. 
And you have had none? ” 

“None, though he said I should very 
soon hear from him! What does this 
mean? What do you think this means? ” 


| she asked with blanched facghaggard eyes, 


| 


and parted lips awaiting my answer. 


| “God alone knows.” 


She drooped, laid her cheek on my 


| knees, and was some time still. 
| 


I don’t now remember which of us broke 
that silence, but, by-and-by, I gradually 
learnt from Angela the story of what had 
passed between her and Allan at that last 
meeting. It cost the poor child much to 
tell it, much in burning blushes and in hot 
tears, but she told it bravely. 

“T had always loved him, Miss Ham- 
| mond,” she said, “I had so loved him! 

Indeed, how was I to help it? But when 
| he came to me that day, to say good-bye, 
| looking oh! so ill, oh! so wretched ! when he 
let me see something of what he had been 
suffering, something of what it was from 
which he was flying, something of the 
dreariness of the life that lay before him ; 
‘then, ali in a moment, my heart sprang 

out of me to him, before I understood what 
anything meant, indeed, for that moment 

I was mad, I was just one blaze of passion ; 

I knew nothing, I thought nothing, I only 

felt that I longed and longed, with longing 








| that I must do something, speak to some- | that seemed as if it must kill me, to pour 


body, or I should die; each day this feel- | out my very life at his feet to do him any 
ing has grown stronger. May I speak to| slightest service. And at his feet I threw 
you as I might have spoken to my mother ? | myself, seizing his hand, begging him to 
I am motherless, you know, and fatherless, | take me with him, me, who loved him so 
homeless, too, and I do, indeed, want a| that I cared for nothing, if only I could 
friend! I know you are so kind, and so| make him one bit less unhappy. May I 


wise. I have not seen you very much, | touch you any longer? Can you bear me 
near you any more?” she asked in the 


"| pause, to which breathlessness compelled 


certainly, but I have heard very much 
about you. Will you be my friend?’ 
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her, drawing a little away from me as she 
spoke. 

“ Child, it was sin,” I told her; ‘ what 
you said and did was sin. Sin,” I then 
felt constrained to add, “such as in my 
youth, had I been as ignorantly innocent 
and so tried, I should’’—I almost think I 
said ‘“‘I hope I should ”—‘‘ myself have 
sinned.” 

“Then it need not put me past all chance 
of ever again feeling good and pure ? ” 

“No, no, no. Go on, go on. And Allan?” 

“Almost before I had finished speaking,” 
Angela went on, “I was burnt up with 
shame of what I had done, what I had 
said. I put my face down on his feet, 
and felt I could never meet his eyes again. 


It seemed to me that for a long time | 


nothing happened; he did not speak, 
then——” 


I knew something of the nature of such 


wrestlings with the temptations of the Evil | 


One, as must have filled up the measure of 
Allan Braithwait’s silence. 
“Then?” I questioned aloud. 


“Then I felt his hand on my head, and | 


I heard his voice saying, ‘ Poor child, she 
knows not what she does.’ And then he 
added, ‘God bless and reward you for your 
self-sacrificing love, my Angela, my dear 
sister Angela; but I am not, thank God, 
wretch enough to accept your sacrifice.’ 


When he had said that I felt his arms | 


round me, lifting me up; but I kept my 
hands over my face, I could not look at 


him. He stayed with me some time after | 


that, talking to me quietly, trying, I knew, 
to talk me quiet. His voice had a caressing 
tenderness in it, such as he might have 
used to a sick little sister, and yet it had 
reverence. He promised to let me hear 
from him soon, and to send me an address 
to which his sister Angela might write to 
him. I have not felt as frightened as I 
might at not having heard, though grieved 
beyond what I can say, because I have 
thought that perhaps he did write, and 
that Mrs. Esherbee, saying to herself it 
was true kindness and for my good, had 
destroyed his letter. He told me how 
happy it would make him at any time to 
hear of my happiness. He told me of 
some provision which was to be made for 
me in case he should never return. He 
told me he should never forget, should 
always love his sister Angela, should 
always remember her as the truest, and 
sweetest, and purest, and noblest, and 
most unselfish woman he had known, but 


She came to a sobbing pause. | 
AndI, Mary Adelaide Hammond, thought | 


| that he never looked to see my face again, 
|or not for long, long years, not till we 
|should both be old. He said that, you 
'see, Miss Hammond, to shut me out 
from all vain hope, to hinder me from 
| wasting my heart and my life in vague 
| and sinful longing.” 
Here the poor young thing, her head 
upon my knees, wept bitterly and long. 
And I, stroking gently her soft dark hair, 
‘somewhat lost myself in the perplexed 
| tangles of my own mind, because, I sup- 
| pose, of the weak-brainedness of old age, 
as I speculated on the perversities of fate or 
| the mysteriousnesses of Providence, which 
| had ordained that Allan, though knowing 
| Angela—a woman, as I thought, with 
| whom he might have led a life of a noble 
ideal sort of happiness—could yet have 
been bewitched by Elfie. In my feeble old 
woman’s way, ruminating such matters of 
life and death, and love and sorrow, I had 
forgotten where I was, and whose the head 
upon my knee, till it was lifted up, and 
| eyes wide, almost wild with yearning were 
| fixed on mine, as she said despairingly, 

“And there has been no news of him! 
no news! What can, what can that mean?” 

“‘God only knows, my dear; and only 
time will tell.” 

“* Perhaps,” she answered, in an awe- 
| struck whisper, “ not even time, but only 
eternity ! ” 

‘““We can but wait. Meanwhile, my 
dear, there is something that you can do 
for him. His wife keeps saying that she 
wants you.” 

Something of hatred, something of dis- 
gust, also something of fear, passed over 
the girl’s face then, or so I fancied. Both 
_her voice and her expression were wonder- 
| fully hard as she asked, 

““Why should she want me? For what 
can she want me? What does she know 
‘of me?” Then she added, “Oh, if you 
knew how hard I have to try to keep 
| from hating her, who has ruined and made | 
| miserable the life it should have been her | 
glory to honour and to make happy! ” 
| Itold Angela then a little of the great 
| change in Elfie, and of her great suffering ; 
of how it sometimes seemed to me as if, at 


| the cost of her life, she were coming into 

| possession of her soul. 

| “But why should she want me?” asked | 
Angela. 


| “Tt is not so easy to find a why for the | 
fancies of a sick brain in a sick body,” I 
‘answered. ‘ What she says is, that she 


wants to learn of you to be good.” 
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“Of me! learn of me to be good!” cried 
Angela, with a startled, shamed sort of 
look. “I teach her! teach anyone to be 

ood! Oh, Miss Hammond!” . 

“T think, Angela, you are very happy 
in having a way opened before you in 
which you can serve your brother-friend, 
by helping his wife !” 

The girl rose from her knees now; she 
went to the window, and stood long, 
where I could not see her face, gazing out, 
probably seeing nothing. 

When she turned and looked at me, I 
thought that face both glorified and awe- 
stricken. 

“ Shall I go back with you?” she asked. 
“ Did you come to fetch me?” 

“No, my dear, I will not take you back 


| with me; but hold yourself in readiness | 
| to come when I send for you, and that | 


|| will be soon. Indeed, I want you, Angela. 
I need some one to take care of me, as 
well as to help me to take care of poor, 
miserable, suffering, little Elfie.”’ 

“When you send for me I will come.” 
She spoke with grave nobility. 

“ And Heaven willreward you,” I told her. 

Turning, after some silent moments, to 
| lighter things, she said, 
| “T shall be glad to leave here as soon 
| as Mr. Brinkburn’s daughter fetches home 
| her children; that will be almost directly. 
They were sent here while their father 
was ill, and he is almost well again now.” 

“Ts not Mr. Brinkburn kind to you?” 
| I asked in surprise. 

“Only too kind. He cannot get it out 
of his head that I am a fine lady, for 
| whom the rough ways of his house are 
|| unfit. And I am afraid that he puts him- 
| self to unusual expenses on my account, 
|| which he will not let me in any way repay 
|| him. It is things said by the children that 
| have made me fancy this.” 
| “It won't be difficult to set that right, 
my dear.” 

Presently, Angela, having left me a few 
moments, to see that all was ready for me, 
| down-stairs, took me to the manse parlour 
and its homely tea-table, where Mr. 
Brinkburn himself and all the children 
waited for us. 
Mr. Brinkburn is, as far as appearance 
| goes, of the roughest type of rough York- 
shire country parson. A huge man, with 
|| great square red face, immense clumsily- 

shod square-toed feet, shabby and uncouth 
| to slovenliness in his whole dress and 
aspect. But there is the leaven of spiritual 
grace in his graceless ungainly mass of 


matter, as I felt when I heard the reverent 
earnestness with which he asked a blessing 
on our meal: there is also tenderness and 
gentleness, as anyone would know who 
watched his ways with Angela, and with 
his grandchildren. To me his hospitality 
was of.the heartiest, and yet it was diffident. 

After tea, I was overcome by such 
excessive lassitude, that I was glad enough 
to accept the invitation pressed upon me 
to stay the night. 

Angela gave her room up to me, stowing 
herself somewhere among the children, or 
spending the night, as I suspect, in the 
sitting-room. Hannah was accommodated 
with her old friend the manse servant. 

Our Noah’s Ark vehicle remained at the 
gate with upturned shafts—the man and 
horse having gone down to the inn. 

What a never-to-be-forgotten sight I 
beheld from Angela’s room at sun-rise 
next morning! I had wakened very early 
and had drawn up the blind, and opened 
the window. Returning to bed, I sat up, 
and watched the most magnificent pageant. 
I seemed to be above the world, to look 
down upon the kingdom of dawn; sea, 
earth, and sky, all unrolling their splen- 
dours before me. 

I could not sleep any more, and when 
the sun was fairly up, and there was no 
longer any special atmospheric wonder to 
behold, I got my spectacles, which happily 
I had yesterday morning put in my pocket, 
and Angela’s well-worn and much marked 
bible. 

By-and-by, before even Hannah was up, 
Angela came to me, bringing me the cup 
of tea she had herself lighted the kitchen 
fire to make for me, anxious to learn how 
I had fared through the night, on her 
hard bed, and in her unluxurious chamber. 

I had had a good many hours of sound 
sleep, for I had gone to bed very early ; 
nevertheless, I could not but own that I 
was still very tired. 

“ Ah, child,” I said to Angela, as I kissed 
her sweet pale solicitous face, “ you can’t 
fancy how it will add to an old woman’s 
happiness, to have you about her. I seem 
to crave to be cared for now, Angela.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

I terr Glaismoor Manse quite early. 
What vivid life was in the summer morn- 
ing air at that height! It greatly helped 
me, I am sure, to endure the fatigues of 
my journey. I got back to Braithwait 
early in the afternoon. 

I thought Elfie would have been keeping 
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anxious watch for me; seeing nothing of 
her as I approached the house I feared 
she was still suffering too much to move. 
But Markham told me she was up and in 
her dressing-room. The pain had passed, 
but had left her as weak as a baby and as 
frail as a butterfly, nevertheless she had 
insisted on being allowed to remain alone. 

As soon as, with Hannah’s help, I 
had made some change in my dress, I 
went to look for Elfie in her dressing- 
room. When I did not find her there, nor 
in her bed-room, nor in her pretty boudoir, 
an indefinable apprehension came over me, 
but I sought for her quietly, by myself, 
till I found her. 

It was in Allan’s dressing-room I found 
her, kneeling against the wall, her face 
hidden in a coat of Allan’s that had been 
left hanging there, while, as I presently 
found out, in her hand she held one of his 
gloves pressed against her. 

As I stood hesitating whether to make 
a noiseless retreat or to speak to her, I 
unexpectedly sneezed. Of course she 
heard and turned and saw me. She got 
up from her knees immediately. 
flew over her face that was just one of the 


rose-flame tints I had seen in the sun-rise | 


sky that morning. Hereyes looked at me 
strangely, changefully, defiantly, and then 
appealingly. She kept the glove in her 
hand, still pressing it against her. 

She seemed to me to waver as she stood, 
and she turned deadly white. 

I weit to her then and put my arms 
round her, and she let herself lean upon 
my bosom, and she cried sobbingly, 

“When will he come back? When 
will he come back ? I would be so good | 
if he would come back, so good. When 
will he come back ? When will he come | 
back? I do love him. I do! I do! 
Write to him and tell him to come back. 
Tell him I love him. Tell him I will be 
so good, if only he will come back.” 

‘“Where can I write to him, Elfie? how 
can I know where to find him with a 


letter P Heaven only knows where he is. | 


We can only pray for him, Elfie.” 

It was with no remnant of my former 
cruelty towards her that I said this; that | 
had melted out of me long ago; but it | 
was with a wish in some sort to prepare | 
her mind for a future in which Allan | 
would never come back. 


She pressed her face against me with a || 
little cry, then she whispered, | 

“T can’t pray. I have tried. I don’t || 
know how. Pray for me. I can’t find | 
what to say. I don’t know how to get || 
God to hear me.” 

I locked the door, and then we knelt 
side by side. Elfie, still pressing that glove 
against her, repeated after me the few 
simple sentences I said. Few and simple 
as they seemed to me, the strain upon Elfie 
of repeating them appeared, judging by 
the look of her poor face, to be intense. 
And no sooner had I finished than all her 
pain came back to her with interest. 

It was always so for some time to come: 
every approach to mental and spiritual 
effort would be followed by attacks of 
acute physical anguish. 

If that night I had known where to 
reach Allan by a letter, I should have 
written him a letter of recal, telling him | 
to come quickly back if he wished to see || 
his wife again alive, for that she was || 
dying, and not slowly. | 





A colour | 


I am glad that I was not able to do 
that. The time was not come. I delayed | 
to summon Angela till Elfie should speak | 
of her again. I dreaded any excitement 
| for Elfie, as likely to make what was left | 

of life in her burn out the faster. But I 
had got Angela close at hand, having | 
asked her, as soon as the grandchildren 
| had left the manse, to come and keep house 
| for me at my cottage, that it might at any 
| time be ready to receive me and Elfie if, 
| no news from Allan reaching us, we should 
| decide to move there. 

| Braithwait grew week by week a more 
sad, sick, solitary, shut-up place, in spite 
| of its wealth of sunshine and of flowers. 
I longed for my own familiar cottage with 
a sort of fatuous feeling that the troubles 
‘to be borne might seem smaller in the 
smaller place. Often in the long days, 
| when nothing could be done for Elfie, I 
| drove to my old home, and spent some 
hours with Angela, and we talked of 
Allan. 

I began to believe that this unbroken 

_ silence of his meant one of two very 
opposite things. Either he had given up 
| the idea of any very lengthy absence, and 
the time before he came home would not 
| be long—or he would never more come 
| home at all, being dead. 
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